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“MAD SOCRATES” 


@ To the Greek world Diogenes was only 


another Socrates gone mad. 


@ What was the basis for this strange 
conclusion? 


@ How could the greatest wisdom of that 
ancient world become so confused with what 


might almost be called the greatest lack of it? 


1 @ Might it not be due to the extremes to 
» which Diogenes could be said to have pushed 
the Socratic principle? 


TS 
a § @ The contrast lay between a truly philo- 


sophic mind like that of Socrates, who would 
listen tolerantly and with interest to any 
opponent and the dogmatically intolerant 
mind of Diogenes who would brook no 
contradiction. 


= atl 
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@ The Diogenesan standpoint would seem 
to be the main peril of the day so full of 
dogmatic assurances, political, social, edu- 
cational “isms.” 


@ To be tolerant, to look upon both sides of a ques- 
tion seems to many the height of betrayal. 


€ Thus it is as easy to tag our enemies, or those of 
whom we are jealous, or those not of our nationality, 
race, sect or social class, as enemies of society. Thus 
we tend to revive the bigotry of the hated days of the 
religious wars. 


What is as much needed as anything in the present 
situation is the philosophic or Socratic mind. 


@ There are eternal principles of action which may 
well give guidance in any particular case. 


@ It is as true as reality that no man can betray an- 
other without in a more calamitous sense betraying 
himself. 


@ No storm warning can bear a deeper certainty than 
that false and evil living bring an inevitable harvest of 
broken hopes, of dust and ashes, in spite of all fair- 
appearing outward circumstances. 


@ No truth of atomic action is more sure than the fact 
that downright honesty and truth in life and work are 
man’s best ultimate defense and the road to peace and 
happiness. Only here there is no bug-bear of a “‘prin- 
ciple of uncertainty.” 


@ No architectural law of mass or strain can be quite 
so certain as the disastrous effects of attempting to 
build a successful life on a foundation of flimsy prepa- 
ration, half-knowledge, insincerity and guile. 


@ These are the universal aspects of life which are 
overlooked in the average “practical” education of our 
day. Getting at the universal principles looks like a 
waste of time to those who think only of dexterity and 
technique. Any true training in philosophy brings to 
light and emphasizes these eternal principles without 
which no enduring, successful, or creative work is 


possible. 


@ Much technical training at the present time is leav- 
ing out the cement which binds the fabric together. 


@ The actual result is hosts of students who do not 
realize that cheating the teacher is in a much deeper 
sense cheating themselves. 


@ We have the common class that are aiming only 
“to get by,” who do not know that ultimately “to get 
by” is impossible and who do not think to assign their 
failure to their dishonesty. 


ie oc ake 


@ In spite of the misunderstanding of the world the 
chief goal of man is the winning of character. 


@ Without this there is no success, no happiness, no 
peace. 


@ The human soul craves those inner satisfactions 
without which life becomes a failure. 


@ This view of things is essential to the well-ordered 
life. 


@ It is missed without the broader concept of eternal 
principles which philosophy and religion alone can give. 


@ Without it we may have technicians, sharpers, para- 
sites on society who hope to receive without rendering 
return. These classes present, high and low, the sources 
of our social and political disease. 


@ Slogans, watchwords, points of view are embraced 
without reference to eternal values. 


@ The place of Socrates in our civilization has been 
too largely usurped by Diogenes. 


@ We futilely imagine we have still the wisdom of 
Socrates when it is only the “Mad Socrates” who 
beguiles us. 

RK. TSF. 
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THE NEED AND THE ILLUSION 
OF ABSOLUTES 


By THE EDITOR’ 
B-= theological and philosophical thought have 


been an effort for the solution of and rationalization 
of paradoxes. The whole history of European and American 
thought shows an attempted mediation between Absolutes 
and particulars, idea and substance, mind and matter. Sci- 
ence has been the one discipline which has laid claim to 
freedom from paradox, but now alas the old certainties are 
gone and their place has been usurped by the “principle of 
uncertainty.” We waver between a substantial Daltonian 
atom and an intellectual construct, between substantial 
objectivities and events in a space-time continuum, between 
corpuscular and undulatory light. We admit ignorance of 
the meaning of causality while the theory of gravitation 
puts on a new coat altogether. 

It may be of little comfort in this melee of conflicting 
ideas to be reminded that our present chaos is a hang-over 
from an earlier trust in absolutes. Modern realists will 
gladly admit that Absolute Idealism has been philosophy’s 
“Old Man of the Sea,” liberal theologians that a similar 
principle is hidden in the contentions of fundamentalists, 
but few scientists realize that the demand for a scientific 
absolute is their heritage from Medievalism. Just because 
the demand is so necessitous they even yet labor with the 
persistent obstinacy of theologians to recapture some all- 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting, Pacific Division, American Philosophical Associa- 
‘tion, Dec. 1939. 
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embracing equation, some universal formula, some abso- 
lute of scientific expression. 

The real reason for this wasted energy, this sense of 
frustration, is the unwillingness of the human mind to 
admit the paradoxical. Yet all life and reality are full of 
paradoxes. If we examine closely and with insight we shall 
see that in most cases the contradictions come by viewing 
events out of their proper settings. We try to reduce all toa 
single standard of measurement. We want all our realities 
to be of a piece. The all-mastering aim of our science has 
been a theoretic monism which could classify all varieties 
of phenomena under a single head or law. What can be 
evaluated upon one plane, however, refuses the measure- 
ments of another. Out of this fact arise the seeming contra- 
dictions between science and philosophy and religion and 
even within these varieties of explanation themselves. 

Philosophy at least should have sufficient insight to 
analyze the paradox and show its necessity for practical 
living without being stampeded by it. This is a plea not for 
obscurantism but for realism. First of all, philosophy should 
recognize the human character of the problems raised. 
Their persistence indicates a necessity of human thinking. 
The recorded history of human thought shows the need for 
affirming absolutes in all realms. The practice of life dis- 
plays everywhere the fact that from the standpoint of 
human understanding and achievement, they are academic 
illusions. “The need for illusion” may itself be taken as 
a paradoxical statement, but there may be something in the 
nature of human thought and achievement which makes it 
less absurd than it seems. 

I 
Absolutes in the Realm of Science 

Zeno first called attention to the paradoxical nature of 

the spatial infinite or mathematical absolute, hoping by 
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presenting the absurdity to establish an idealistic monism. 
It was not merely fortuitous that over against the Eleatics 
were the Heracleitans appealing to the same contradictions 
to establish a monistic materialism. Just as the Eleatics 
appealed to an unknowable, all-embracing static mind for 
the solution of all philosophy, the Heracleitans, from an 
opposite quarter, appealed to an unknowable, unseen reality 
of change to establish their viewpoint. They believed in the 
reduction of all qualitative values to quantitative measure- 
ment. Absolutism that grew from this way of thinking 
consisted in the claim that the incommensurable could on 
occasion swell into the commensurable. An unextended 
point, for instance, could grow into an extended line. A 
qualityless, homogeneous atom multiplied indefinitely could 
become laden with qualities. One could both eat his cake and 
keep it. The pure hocus pocus in this procedure has not 
sufficiently distressed the mind of scientific thinkers even 
to our own times. The present revolt in physics arises out 
of the belated comprehension that there is some discrepancy 
between facts and announced absolutes. The difficulty arises 
from the unwillingness to surrender absolutes. In another 
realm this persistence is called fundamentalism. That the 
character of this contradiction has not earlier been apparent 
to scientific thought was due to the successful pursuit of its 
formulas and its indifference to the rationality of its theo- 
ries. Any theory that seemed to approximate explanation 
for results was thoughtlessly seized upon or as carelessly 
invented (like Lord Kelvin’s “wooden models’) and set 
forth as fact. 

Science now discovers that its fundamentalistic and 
theoretical absolutes were the invention of its own mind. In 
a far greater sense they were the invention of the Greek 
philosophical mind and late scientific discovery is beginning 
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to disclose the tentative and purely hypothetical character 
of numerous scientific theses. 

It is anomalous that Zeno’s famous paradoxes setting 
forth the contradictory nature of the spatial infinite should 
have remained only a “joke” for more than twenty-five cen- 
turies. That this was so is due doubtless to the fact that 
science cannot get along without the concept of the infinite 
divisibility of space in order to carry on many if not most 
mathematical operations. Yet the dogma of infinite divisi- 
bility reduces actual space to meaningless jargon and illusion 
in which short and long are degraded to an equal incompre- 
hensible number of unextended points. The practical use- 
fulness of the concept cannot be doubted, the meaning of the 
concept can never be rationalized. 

The illustration in mathematics is obvious but there can 
be little doubt about a like condition elsewhere. Many of 
the working hypotheses of science are in a similar case, 
useful in the organization and furtherance of knowledge 
but equally illusory in any individual and factual particu- 
lar. The Daltonian atom which science has not for twenty- 
five years been able to get along with or without is now 
disclosed as devoid of reality except as an intellectual con- 
struct. The latest, though by no means the last, description 
of the atom is that it is “an event in a space-time con- 
tinuum.” This definition may endure as long as it can be 
practically used, but the distance between it and Dalton 
measures a revolution in scientific concepts. In somewhat 
similar fashion, we have now to put copious question marks, 
or even negations, behind such absolutes as the “conserva- 
tion of energy” which becomes a relative term, as it always 
has been in practice, the second law of thermo-dynamics, the 
Newtonian concept of gravitation, and causality. The doc- 
trine of continuity of energy is superseded by Planck’s 
quantum theory. Evolution, emergent or otherwise, is seen 
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as wholly doctrinaire and untenable without a self-existent 
and self-identifying Mind, involving purpose, as its ground 
and support. What has been used for several generations 
as an argument to bow God out of the universe has turned 
out to be the main reason for suspecting his presence in it. 
With respect to the problem of causality, Max Planck de- 
clares in a recent book: 


The most perfect harmony and consequently 
the strictest causality in any case, culminates in 
the assumption that there is an ideal spirit having 
a full knowledge of the action of the natural forces 
as well as of the events in the intellectual life of 
men; a knowledge extending to every detail and 
embracing present, past, and future. ... We 
must assume the existence of an ideal and omni- 
scient spirit if a strict causality is to be upheld in 
physical events.° 


II 
Absolutes in the Realm of Philosophy 


It must be admitted that the expedition on which we are 
at present engaged must seem to some a considerable 
attempt to rummage among the spectres of a dead past, and 
no more so perhaps than in philosophy. Yet the ghosts are 
not dead enough to be without friends and therein lies our 
peril. In spite of the centuries that have passed in which 
the fallacies of the abstract and of the universal have been 
exposed, these children of time continue to be left un- 
fathered upon our door-step. Nothing is quite so easy per- 
haps as to make the particular fact into a universal concept. 
Despite the danger of back-fire, for a single exception can 
overthrow it, these fallacies are the common resort of de- 
baters, philosophers, cultists, demagogues, social and politi- 
eal writers, ministers, atheists, or what-have-you. The 
tyranny of extreme statement is always powerful with the 


1 Max Planck, The Philosophy of Physics (W. W. Norton Company: New York, 1936), 
pp. 78, 79. 
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unreflective and with partisans of all kinds. The despotism 
of words becomes the source and power of movements, no 
less in philosophy than in more mundane (if there are any 
such) spheres. 

It was the Eleatics who introduced in striking signifi- 
cance the absolutes into philosophy as a means of organizing 
metaphysical thought and then affirmed the principle as the 
supreme reality. This was carried out to beautiful sym- 
metry in the Platonic and Neo-Platonic systems. Nearly 
every one is now ready to damn this idealistic type of 
monism because it makes demands upon our thinking 
capacities and our sense of moral responsibility which we 
are unwilling to admit. Despite the vagueness and visionary 
character with which it is charged by our so-called practical 
and efficient friends, and notwithstanding that it is morally 
irksome to us, yet most would accede the extreme beauty 
and grandeur of the system. This transcendental grandeur 
is however its shortcoming since it effectually removes its 
spiritual Absolute so far from the world of events that it 
can no longer have part nor parcel in it. What such an 
absolute would mean for the human mind becomes as 
tenuous as the non-extended point which can be multiplied 
into extension. 

It is incorrect however to imagine that the idealists have 
been the sole beneficiaries of absolutism in philosophy. That 
greatest absolutist of all, Spinoza, is claimed both by 
materialists and idealists. It matters little whether the 
Spinozean Substance be considered material or spiritual, 
the result is equally unsatisfying. If one chooses the high 
road it leads to an incomprehensible God and if one takes 
the low road there is no stopping short of unknowable sub- 
stance and universal skepticism. Some minds can survive 
and flourish on universal skepticism because they uncon- 
sciously reserve their own consciousness and experience 
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from the application of their theory. As always, the twin 
spectres of mind and values stand athwart their way and 
cannot be passed, being only ignored. 


III 
Absolutes in the Realm of Religion 

The problem of absolutes in religion is no less serious 
than in other realms of thought and experience . Here they 
are invested with a sacrosanctity that involves the ques- 
tioner in a charge of irreligion quite comparable to the 
anathema of ignorance cast upon the questioner of scientific 
absolutes. The unhappy state of that intrepid spirit that 
dares to question both is indicated by attacks from religious 
quarters for being a scientific atheist, while the scientific 
pronounce him a bigoted and ignorant religionist. He does, 
it is true, have the comfort of thinking that both charges 
cannot be true. 

Just as in mathematics, the mathematical infinite pre- 
sents a working principle exceedingly useful in achieving 
results, so there is an inner demand that morally and spirit- 
ually one must aim at perfection. The perfection aimed at 
can have no flaw, it must appear superhuman. These super- 
human perfections are demanded as the attributes of God, 
the supreme reality. That superhuman perfections put a 
strain not only on human achievement but likewise on 
human understanding makes no whit less necessary the 
demand. Thus the religionist resorts to a system of words 
of which he cannot know the meaning (apologies to our 
Logico-Positivist friends) not as the measure of his under- 
standing of God but as an appraisal of his ignorance. These 
words may in general be characterized as the “omni” words. 
In spite of their affirmative and constructive appearance, 
they are really negatives. When the theologian ascribes to 
‘God, omnipotence, omniscience, omni-presence, omnificence, 
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he endows God with powers and understandings that are 
beyond his own human capacity and comprehension. God is 
everything good, powerful, and perfect that man is not and 
God must be this because the human mind can worship only 
perfection. For this reason the religionist finds it hard to 
tolerate any imperfection. He clings to ideals, and must, 
which are not attained and lays himself open to the unde- 
served arraignment of inconsistency and hypocrisy. Of 
these he is no more chargeable than would be the mathema- 
tician who plays around with unextended points or an 
infinite divisibility he can never accomplish. The religious 
man’s dream of absolutely perfect moral conduct, un- 
achieved, is no more reprehensible than the scientific search 
for absolute reality or the philosophical one of absolute 
truth. The only moral requirement is that he should honestly 
strive after it. The illusory character of these absolutes in 
practice is no evidence that they are not necessary and 
required. They will be until partial knowledge becomes 
complete, faith becomes sight and all hypotheses are either 
demonstrated or disproved. 

Unfortunately the tentative and pragmatic nature of 
absolutes has never been sufficiently realized in any realm 
and in religion absolutes have been raised to the highest 
power. This has made theology unfriendly to any research 
or dialectic which seemed in the remotest way to question 
or threaten belief in the absolutes of doctrine, authority, 
institutions or scriptures. Devotees cling to the absolutes 
as saving dogmas without attendant holiness, while oppo- 
nents on the other hand charge them with wishful thinking. 
Failure to achieve in practice what he sets forth as his aim 
leads the anti-religionist to dismiss the whole matter of 
religion as negligible and unimportant. Because the re- 
ligionist himself has not given sufficient thought to his 
postulates, his dream of perfection has become stereotyped 
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and meaningless. This accounts for the outery against the 
concept of a changing and growing God, as if growth, the 
pursuit of an ideal, were itself a sign of imperfection. 
Neither growth nor limitation, if it be self-limitation for 
desired ends, can be held to be preventive of Divine perfec- 
tion unless we desire to consider the soil more perfect than 
the flower that springs from it. 


IV 

The Paradox of Absolutes can be Resolved Only in Persons 

Enough has now been written to make clear the contra- 
dictions involved in the affirmation of absolutes. Like the 
Daltonian atom, or the man that married a wife, we can 
neither get along with them nor without them. What should 
be evident to all is that these universal paradoxes display 
something about the nature of the human mind. They may 
as in Platonic concepts be but the shadows cast upon us by 
a larger and more perfect world. Of one thing we may be 
certain, without the entertainment of as yet unachieved 
ideals the world would be turned back to the bestiality of 
the pig-sty. The lapsing of these spiritual and religious 
ideals is apparent in the present state of society at home and 
abroad. Without them all will agree there could be no true 
religion but it is equally true that without them there could 
be neither philosophy nor science. 

Seen in true relations the emergence of absolutes in 
human thought represents the difference between ideal and 
achievement. They betoken the long road of scientific, 
philosophical, and religious accomplishment which is the 
making of man, and it may be the goal of evolution and the 
task of God. But the answer to our problem can never be an 
impersonal one. To man alone, so far as it is given us to 
know, is given the rare privilege of entertaining unachieved 
ideals, and of holding fast to them until his dreams come 
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true. Such capacity can be had only in a creature not quite 
absorbed in the temporal and material; one who is some- 
thing more than the world in which he lives; one who 
transcends both time and matter and is himself creative. In 
personality the contradictory notions of immanence and 
transcendance, of essence and reality, find common ground. 
Whenever they coincide in man or God, you have person- 
ality. 

Ideal and achievement, however imperfectly understood 
and illusory, are yet the necessities of a changing, living 
world. Since all practical knowledge depends on putting 
individual informations into a universal frame of relations, 
they are discovered as necessary for every advance in 
knowledge, rationality, or value. As actual achievement 
they are never realized or fade into some larger demand of 
duty. This is however the dilemma of a personal world, a 
living process of growth. The paradox is one of human 
thought and circumstance which arises from the conflict 
between what is and what should be. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PERSONALITY 
By GUSTAV E. MUELLER 
LATO opens his dialogue The Sophist remarking that 
the philosopher is not easy to recognize. He is elusive. 
The true philosopher, Plato continues, sees this life down 
here from above, but through the ignorance of the many he 
is often mistaken for a sophist, a scientist or for a political 
man, leader in practical affairs. To some he has a highest 
reputation for being wise and to others he seems worth 
nothing at all. 

After two thousand years of philosophical effort the 
situation is not different—much. The many have been 
accustomed to think of the philosopher as a teacher in a 
university, a man who writes books and gives lectures. This 
position as a state official and public teacher is a relatively 
recent invention. It is an attempt to domesticate the philos- 
opher. This attempt is not quite successful. His scientific 
brethren consider the philosopher in their midst either with 
suspicion or they demand of him that he lend a hand to 
clarify their methods, which is the only function in which 
they can see any use. There is difficulty where to classify 
him in the “catalogue,” under social sciences for example. 
Some of the most rabid examples of the species have not 
been university teachers: Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Charles Peirce, four of the most vigorous meta- 
physicians of the nineteenth century, were not in the fold. 

In the practical sphere the philosopher is either expected 
to be the leader and the critic or he is ridiculed as the un- 
practical dreamer and ideologue, the Utopian. Or a sort of 
Stoic tradition clings to his reputation as being necessarily 
aloof, a cold reasoner and unimpassioned spectator or to put 
it strongly, a parasite of the social life and historical 
movements. Unfolding the banner of freedom in thought 
and action, pronouncing the verdict of conscience in the 
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interest of suffering humanity, but also the battle cry of 
nationalism is sometimes seen to be the function of philos- 
ophers. 

But such imputations are not verified by the history of 
philosophy. They try to understand the philosopher in terms 
of interests already known and evident. But compared with 
the genuine representatives of economic enterprise, political 
power or religious charity and humanitarian idealism, phi- 
losophers appear at best weak and secondhand where they 
have interfered in such spheres. They move as swans 
move on land, and they are in danger of becoming rhetori- 
cians and rationalizers of causes already established with- 
out them. On the other hand, the opposite popular notion 
about the philosopher’s impracticality and stoic aloofness is 
equally half true; if the philosopher cannot be understood in 
terms of those positive interests, he must be understood in 
the same terms, only negative. This is the same fallacy we 
find in the theoretical field, when some people come to the 
conclusion that the world has no colors and sounds, because 
reality is shown not to be identical with its appearance to 
our senses. 

The image of the philosopher fluctuates. It is impossible 
to tie it down to any recognized social profession: slaves and 
emperors, gentlemen of leisure and hardworking laborers, 
teachers, scientists and adventurers, learned bishops and 
saints as well as Epicurean enjoyers of life are among their 
best. It is equally impossible to identify the philosopher 
with a certain psychological character or type, it would be 
easy to show the most divergent characters even among the 
relatively recent appearances of the “Philosopher.” 

But if the philosopher appears hesitant and tentative, 
when he becomes visible in other fields of activity and exist- 
ence, he is remarkably tough and unyielding when it comes 
to the question whether there be philosophy in this world. 
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Philosophy has its martyrs in all ages. And the philosopher 
has not only managed to survive in the most divergent con- 
ditions and cultural climates, he has also managed to keep 
in touch with his predecessors. One peak sees the other. 
When I quote Plato I not only quote a contemporary, I quote 
what I think. This nontemporal actuality of the philosopher 
is a fact and at the same time a norm, a criterion. A 
thinker, who does not discover that his own personal prob- 
lem is glowingly alive in the great and classical tradition 
of philosophy, has missed his calling. His problem may be 
alive in a worthy undertaking in the present or even be 
significant for the future, but if it is not more than that it 
is philosophically dead. The doors of philosophy will be 
closed doors, its mansions will seem uninhabited when he 
enters them as a curious tourist. 

This does not mean that philosophy is a sort of secret 
and occult science, for which you have to undergo initiative 
rituals, in order to be received in the membership of the 
philosophical fraternity. It is an elementary human interest 
in the totality of our existence. It is a necessary function 
without which man is not quite human. This is a proposition 
of profound and truly revolutionary depth: man may be 
incredibly efficient in imposing his will, he may be a walking 
scientific encyclopedia of scientific facts, he may be a 
superman—but without philosophy he is not quite human. 

II 

Hegel used to say that God had condemned him to be a 
philosopher. Socrates in Plato’s Apology says something 
similar. How and when does an individual become aware of 
such a calling in his life? 

There is an instructive story in Schopenhauer’s life. His 
father wanted him to make money. He wanted to study. To 
overcome the son’s aversion to business the father tried to 
bribe him. He offered the youth a two years journey through 
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England, France, Italy and Switzerland, if he would 
promise to sit behind a counter afterwards. The son could 
not resist the offer and promised. The travel-experience 
spoiled him further. With his precocious and unconscious 
philosophical instinct he imbibed and absorbed the national 
lives around him, learned languages and reflected on the 
misery and the strange indifference to that misery, which 
he observed and recorded. Returned he made a bad appren- 
tice in merchandising. But even after his father’s death he 
held himself to be bound by his vow; continued to read books 
behind the counter and to write unhappy letters to his 
mother, who lived at Weimar in the Goethe Circle. The 
startling letters of her son aroused attention and the young 
man was advised that it was not yet too late to study. When 
he received that letter he broke out in tears and instantly 
left his job, to sit with youngsters on the benches of the 
Gymnasium in order to get the necessary qualification for 
the university. As student he threw himself into the most 
divergent sciences, natural sciences as well as law and 
philosophy. He also became assistant to Goethe. Philosophy 
broke through like an irresistible flash, organizing and 
crystallizing every tendency and direction of his existence. 

He describes this process of philosophical birth as 
follows: 


I have not made any philosophical convictions, 
they have made themselves. They have grown in 
me without active interference .. . and only what 
has grown in such moments of pure cognition, 
undisturbed by volitions, have I recorded as spec- 
tator and witness.° 


In my mind grows philosophy, which is to be 
ethics and metaphysics in one work. ... This 
work grows and gradually becomes concrete like a 
child in a mother. I don’t know what has come 


* Der junge Schopenhauer, Aphorismen und Tagebuchblatter, Piper, 1938, p. xxviii. 
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first and what last. ... I become aware of one 
part, one member, one cell after the other, i. e., I 
write down unconcerned how it will fit in the 
whole, because as I know that all has sprung from 
the same ground. Thus an organic whole origi- 
nates and only such a one can live.’ 


This description might just as well be that of an artist’s 
experience. But there are also features that are essential to 
the philosopher. 

Philosophizing is life. He insists ona whole and a real 
world, inseparable from his existence. He is a thinker and 
the medium of thought is as natural to him as for the born 
musician the medium of tones. And there is, in spite of this 
intensely personal self-realization at the same time the 
distance and objectivity of truth. 

I think from my own experience that the stirring of the 
philosophical Eros has two opposite effects: On the one hand 
it causes a profound dissatisfaction with yourself. While 
everybody around you seems to be able to make up his mind, 
what to do and what to become, you are left in uncertainty. 

Every possibility has a flaw, every limitation seems 
obnoxious or ridiculous. This state of mind is common to 
adolescence; there is, therefore, a kind of natural inclina- 
tion to philosophy in that age, just as there is also a natural 
sprouting of lyrical talent. The onrush of sexual ripening 
divorces the individual from traditions, routines and in- 
clines him to challenging questions. But while most of them 
find soon a new answer and fixity, the philosopher on the 
contrary deepens that experience and discovers a way of life 
which seems to the others a continued floundering. On the 
other hand there is an insatiable and boundless interest in 
all sides of experience, a luminous intuition of wholeness 
and universality in life. 

The history of philosophy reflects these two sides of the 
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Eros in an alternative rhythm. The great system-builders 
quietly and patiently expand in all directions and live in an 
unbroken extension and mastery of their multidimensional 
reality. They are succeeded by a generation of system- 
breakers, of adventurous revolutionaries, sophists and 
sceptics who feel that the question may be deeper than any 
formulated answer. They write De Vanitate Ominium 
Scientiarium. 

To the philosopher, philosophy seems as inevitable as to 
breathe air. He is inebriate with it. He cannot understand 
how anybody can possibly escape the task of giving account 
of himself in his world. But he has the experience that the 
many are not of his opinion. While he thinks that they are 
only kept from philosophy by dire necessity, he is on the 
contrary made to feel that he is a very strange and queer 
bird. But his experience can not fail to become in turn a 
philosophical problem. 

When I was eighteen, before I left the Gymnasium, 
our class was asked what they intended to study. There 
were several who said that they would become writers, 
artists, musicians. But when I said that I would become a 
philosopher the teacher raised his eyebrows so that his spec- 
tacles slid an inch down his nose and fixing me over his 
glasses, he said: “You mean to study in the school of liberal 
arts, don’t you?” And when I replied that I meant what I 
said, he shook his head and sighed. Later, when I was 
examined by a physician he asked me what I was. I said I 
was a philosopher. “We are all philosophers,” he grunted. 
And confided to a colleague of his that he thought I was 
making fun of him. 

These two experiences illustrate the point beautifully: 
Because we are all philosophers, we must not study what 
we all are. 


This illusion and disillusion, or if you will, this tragic 
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crisis belongs essentially to the philosophical life, as the 
history of philosophy testifies. In the early Platonic dia- 
logues the young Socrates is stopping everybody and is even 
seen to force the most obstreperous sophist to the discipline 
of philosophical accounting of himself. In the late dialogues, 
however, he has given this up and philosophizes only with 
those who are willing. He still philosophizes in behalf of all, 
but not all are active participants any longer. 

There is a famous story teaching the same lesson about 
Immanuel Kant. One day the Konigsbergers missed Kant’s 
daily walk, which was so regular, that they used to regulate 
their watches by his steps. No, he was not sick, he was 
merely reading Rousseau. And this reading had shaken 
him. It had revealed to him that human beings could be 
real for philosophy although they did not philosophize them- 
selves; that the value of personality was a nonlogical, non- 
theoretical reality. 

In Hegel the same crisis is visible in the change of the 
structure in his system. Up to his thirty-sixth year he 
believed that the world would become philosophical, that 
philosophy was destined to replace or to subsume other 
forms and functions of life. After 1806, however, when 
the Napoleonic war had swept him from his professorship 
in Jena and political disappointment taught him that the 
universal new empire of reason was not in sight, his system 
gives up the original claim and non-philosophical values are 
seen in their own irreplaceable function. And history does 
not any longer move toward a philosophical millenium. 

Without realizing the importance of this crisis philos- 
ophy would remain a shallow intellectualism. Facing it, the 
philosopher is logically forced to embrace his own ad- 
versaries and ill-wishers in order to understand them better 
than they understand themselves. 
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III 

The thousand years of ancient Greek culture resound 
with the praise of the bios theoretikos, the contemplative 
life. The word theorein originally meant to behold the holy 
and festive spectacle of sports and plays in honor of the 
nations and of the gods. And the Roman contemplari meant 
the thinking of the priest and prophet who investigated on 
the temple-square the signs, and embraced with one glance 
at once the signs of the sacrifice and the constellation of the 
heavens.’ 

Aristotle praises the theoretical life as the highest good 
and excellence of men. In thinking his world he is beyond 
the conflicts, which he understands. He is free from desire 
and so resembles the blessed God as far as a poor mortal can 
resemble him. 

This Greek discovery of contemplation as life itself is 
also the birth of the philosopher in history. The Greeks are 
the only people who have at the mythical dawn of their 
history ‘wise men.” Their first historical philosophers 
impress us with the grandeur of their attitude. In thinking 
their world-embracing and unifying conceptions, they felt 
themselves to be and to represent the world. “Being and 
thought are one and the same,” pronounces Parmenides. 
But Heracleitus left his own city where they said that “no 
one should be wiser than they and if he were, he should be 
it somewhere else.” 

This conflict reveals the resistance of the world to the 
ideal of the philosophical life. The resistance and the con- 
flict accompany the philosopher like a shadow. It led to the 
condemnation of Socrates. Aristotle whose university was 
supported by Alexander the Great left Athens after his 
sponsor’s death saying that “he would not give the 
Athenians a second chance to sin against philosophy.” 


*F. Boll: Vita Contemplativa, Heidelberg, 1920, p. 6f. 
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Democritus said that he would rather find truth than be 
a king of the Persian throne. But it was in the Platonic 
dialogue that both the theoretical life and the popular, prac- 
tical hostility against it was clearly understood. The world 
was present in the human idea; man in developing his logic 
was at the same time digging down to the objective and 
lasting foundations of his existence in reality. Theoretical 
life was at the same time the highest activity and practice. 
The sophist, on the other hand, wanted theory as a tool for 
practical, political purposes. He wanted a philosophy to 
serve life. He did not understand that life was already 
realizing its most intense human significance in philosophy. 

Plato in the Gorgias remarks: 


They know how to win quarrels, they know 
how to air the noisy pettiness of their likes and 
dislikes, of their having and not having, but they 
do not know what kind of reality it is they repre- 
sent. They live their life asin a mad dream. They 
seriously pursue issues which will be swept aside 
tomorrow and they do not even notice that they are 
fighting the very position which they yesterday 
embraced. 


Such is the logie of more practical passions. 

In Euripedes’ play ‘Antiope,”’ Zethos, the active and 
practical man, accuses his brother Amphion of sitting deed- 
less and sterile in the temple shade in idle speculation, while 
Amphion values the energy and courage of mind higher 
than a strong arm. Here the bios theoretikos appears as 
quietism. To stand apart and to view things critically and 
justly, interferes with the enthusiasm of action. The mis- 
takes in that accusation, however, rest on the ignorance of 
the energy, the discipline and persistent activity involved in 
the ideal of the contemplative life. 

It must follow its own law. Finding your own law is 
finding your freedom. The freedom of logical thinking is 
‘the highest conception of human freedom. It alone can 
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justify any other kind of freedom. Without freedom of 
critical contemplation any other freedom of action may 
degenerate into licentiousness. 

But to “follow your own logos,” as Plato says, is an 
infinite movement. It cannot arbitrarily be halted and 
brought to rest. You cannot think only to a certain extent 
and then dismiss thought as you dismiss a taxi that has 
brought you to a place. 

Philosophical life is theoretical life. The philosopher is 
a thinker. But we also have defined philosophy as interest 
in the totality of our existence. Both are true. One aspect 
elucidates the other. Theoria is life itself. It is at the same 
time the medium wherein the totality of our existence is 
made transparent. The totality of our existence shines 
through the contemplative life. I shall try to make this 
clear by some comparisons. 

If we compare the philosopher with the scientist, we 
find that the scientist is a true scientist insofar as he also 
believes in and embodies the ideal of theory. He wants to 
find truth. He wants to establish how things are and behave 
apart from his personal wishes or utility to him. He knows 
that reality is not like a ripe fruit falling into his lap. 
Reality is not given, but must be found. The scientist finds 
it by selecting certain phenomena according to a logical 
principle of selection. He dissects what he has selected and 
criticizes it according to logical methods of procedure. But 
here is where the difference comes in: his result, the logical 
fact as it is put down in the form of scientific propositions 
has nothing to do with his own existence. Just as the bridge 
of the engineer must stand according to the engineer’s cal- 
culation and serves purposes which have nothing to do with 
the engineer himself. Philosophy, on the contrary, demands 
to be reborn in congenial minds. 

Philosophical systems remain fragments of the philoso- 
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pher’s confession. They remain interesting as documents 
of a total life focussed in them. The meaning and place, 
which they assign to life cannot leave us cold or indifferent. 
And this interest is independent of the amount of scientific 
accuracy which we may find with reference to certain par- 
ticular or positive scientific information concerning given 
facts. 

Philosophy and philosophical existence are inseparable. 
Unlike the scientist, the philosopher experiments with his 
own life. Socrates’ existence was to Plato what an ordinary 
experiment is to a scientist. The verification of a philosophy 
consists in the possibility, whether or not you can live by it, 
whether your life is possible in the world which is known 
in it. 

And this point leads us to a second difference: Scientific 
theory is invested in the facts of observation. The philoso- 
pher theoretically knows the limitation of theory. He thinks 
the nonlogical, the alogical aspects of existence in conscious 
contrast to the logical medium in which they are made 
visible. The Sophist, says Plato, the knower who is nothing 
but knower, may know all there is to know; but he will 
confuse reality in the form of knowledge with reality which 
is more. And so it comes that he sells the whole universe for 
cheap money on the market place.‘ Kant calls this self- 
limitation of reason the “critique of pure reason,” and 
Hegel calls it like Plato “dialectic.” This dialectic opens the 
way to the nontheoretical spheres within the totality of 
existence. 

IV 
The praise of the contemplative life as a most intense 


and most human function does not imply a hostility towards 
the practical. Plato urges the philosopher to do his duty as 
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citizen. Both the philosopher and the scientist, the theoreti- 
cal man finds himself in that stream of existence, which 
imposes its necessities on him. But while the scientist brings 
his techniques which he can apply as weapons and tools to 
the problem of preserving and improving our mortal lot, 
the philosopher does not seem to be in such a fortunate 
position. His philosophy of practice is not practical. He 
may give to the practical existence a preferred place and 
value in his philosophy, as all voluntaristic thinkers have 
done, but the thinking by which he arrives at that conclu- 
sion is remote from the scene envisaged. The philosopher 
in love with practical existence is a little comical. It is an 
unhappy love. And some of them have indeed taken the 
consequences of their philosophical standpoint, have aband- 
oned philosophy and become useful. 

Philosophy of practical existence makes you aware what 
kind of being practical existence is, what it means to live 
on that level. It is the realm of care. 

Practical existence further is the realm of unpredicta- 
bility, even if a certain limited number of results of your 
action can be foreseen. It is therefore also the realm of 
risks and responsibilities. 

Its center is the unique individual with his limited tal- 
ents and his limited vision. His relation to others is unique 
and forms the course of a unique history, of a destiny over 
which he has very little control. Caring for the possibility 
of existence involves the sense for unique situations and the 
love of individuals. 

Time governs supreme here. All active existence wanes 
together with its time. Future and past are not unreal 
against the present, but the flux of becoming and disappear- 
ing is itself the time in which all action becomes real. This 
constitutes the hardness and irrevocability of all practice, 
the eternity of the fugitive, the “once for all.” Time implies 
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the impossibility of recalling what has become, of undoing 
what has been done. 

We cannot go further into the philosophy of the prac- 
tical life. We have mentioned some of its categories in 
order to illustrate the function of philosophy and the role of 
the philosopher in it. 


He finds himself involved like everyone else. But unlike 
everyone else he asks what this involvement means, what 
sort of thing it is. Thus he becomes the critic of practice, 
not in the sense that he criticizes issues or steps taken 
within the practical fields of activity. He leaves those to 
the experts. And if he should happen to be a practical expert 
himself, all the better. But he will realize the problematic 
and fundamental and serious character of practical exist- 
ence wherever he may find himself. His criticism cuts across 
partisan lines, because they cover up and veil the concrete 
life with their abstract programs and their onesided per- 
spectives. Philosophy of practice is criticism of abstrac- 
tions, in order to bring to light that temporal stream of 
existence which all actions help to form. 


Actions and decisions swirl along with the course of time 
and of history, which they constitute. Philosophical action 
and self-realization remain actual. The philosopher also 
must swim in the stream of his age. But he will swim like 
the shipwrecked poet who held the manuscript of his poem 
in one hand above the turbulent waters. Swimming with 
one hand cannot be as efficient as swimming with both. 


The practical man will never understand this philo- 
sophical attitude. He thinks in disjunctions. In practical 
decisions you have to take either one way or the other here 
and now. Who is not for me is against me. This is a per- 
fectly valid form of practical logic and philosophy under- 
stands it as such. But it is not valid for philosophical 
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thinking. In philosophy the “either or’ form is one among 
many in the multitudinous realm of being. 

Another similar misinterpretation of the philosophical 
attitude is the merely negative interpretation of neutrality 
or absence of emotional appeals. I believe this empty free- 
dom from causes and emotions is one of the thinnest carica- 
tures of the philosopher and at the same time one of the 
most utopian ideals. 

This image results from the total inability to understand 
philosophy as a positive cause and interest in itself. A man 
who can only realize his own plea and position, cannot see 
that the philosopher may be passionately interested in all 
positions as symptoms and manifestations of that kind of 
life which they all enact, and which the philosopher realizes 
in himself and in their conflict. As Hegel puts it: 

I am both combatants, and the battle itself. In 
knowing the essential connection of both sides as 
necessary, I am as thinker. ... In this freedom 


all the existing opposites of practical reality con- 
verge in an existential point.’ 


In the preface to my Philosophical Principles in Marx, 
which was published 1923, I find a sentence which neatly 
illustrates an illusion which I held at that time. I say there, 
that this philosophical criticism of the Marxian philosophy 
should prove helpful in practice and should furnish founda- 
tions for a social idealism. I don’t believe now that this 
program is founded on philosophical practice. The philo- 
sophical practice in that book consists of disentangling 
different categories in the Marxian system and in criticizing 
their inconsistencies. It distinguishes for instance the use 
of causality and teleology, the influence of naturalism, of a 
sensualistic theory of knowledge and the like. Such practice 
leads to a deeper philosophical understanding of Marx and 


* Hegel: Werke (Fronmann) Vol. XV, p. 80. 
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to a clearer standpoint with regard to him. But it does not 
lead to action in any practical or social sense. 

The philosopher enters practical life as teacher. Here 
again he is not in the fortunate position of other teachers 
of positive knowledge and techniques. What he has to teach 
is not teachable. It is the energy of thought in holding 
together the essential dimensions of man’s existence in his 
world. The philosopher must teach by being what he teaches. 
He then may hope to evoke the philosophical personality 
which is the essentially and potentially human personality 
in all of us. 

V 

I know of no great philosopher who is not also religious. 
Plato develops religion in The Sophist so that he first shows 
that culture inevitably leaves one with dualisms. In science, 
rules are found by which to distinguish and to handle mate- 
rials. In morality, norms are found by which the soul can 
purify its natural sluggishness and inertia. But these func- 
tions must not be identified with being. Human creators 
produce conditionally. Being brings forth out of nothing 
into existence unconditionally. The final distinction between 
the philosopher and the sophist is this sense for being. The 
sophist thinks to have it in his power and to possess it in 
his verbal knowledge of all things. The philosopher stands 
in awe and reverence in the presence of ineffable being, 
wherein we are rooted. What the philosopher thinks in his 
systematic relations, is felt in ordinary life, when the 
wonder of a new life opens our minds to the holiness and 
spontaneity of creation; or when death reveals the perfec- 
tion and fulfillment of finite existence beyond the discrep- 
ancies of moral antagonisms. 

In the Christian symbols, the religious world-view 
speaks to us in grandiose simplicity. The world, left to itself 
is not only lost and wandering astray, as Plato had said, 
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but it has fallen. It is the abode of sin and the devil. And 
the wholeness of being is not merely sensed as in Plato’s 
mystic philosophy, but it is dramatically revealed, made 
evident in the birth, death and resurrection of the Saviour. 
Faith is a paradoxical choice against the empirical evidence 
of this world of suffering. The Holy Spirit is the bond of 
the faithful, of the church visible and invisible, where the 
word and revelation of God is present. The practice of faith 
is charitable love for the neighbor as a child of God. 

Again, we cannot enter here into a philosophy of re- 
ligion. For the philosopher, religion is one of his major 
temptations. Religion rivals philosophy. It is the meta- 
physics of nations. It can exist without philosophy. It offers 
a definite set of symbols and spurs to action on the ground 
of a certainty, against which philosophy necessarily appears 
pale and inadequate to the many. 

If the Christian thinks philosophically, he will do so “not 
in order to arrive at faith through reason, but in order to 
enjoy that which they believe by contemplating it.° 

The philosopher, on the other hand, who is primarily a 
thinker but also a Christian, will on the contrary believe 
nothing unless he has made it palatable to his logic. 

It is a matter of emphasis. It is not a matter of re- 
placing religion by philosophy. But the relation of God to 
man can be realized in different forms. The philosopher 
will try to understand the mythical form of religious think- 
ing in its own right, in its own logic and in its own function 
and service. 

But he will also retain the critical freedom to assimilate 
the content and challenge contained in that mythical form 
and translate it so that it can express his ultimate meta- 
physical position. And that position need not be in dis- 


*St. Anselm: Cur Deus Homo? Késel, Miinchen, p. 183. 
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harmony with the Christian position. The two greatest 
philosophers of Christendom, St. Thomas and Hegel, are in 
closest agreement on this point. Faith and reason, although 
fundamentally different are nevertheless directed ulti- 
mately toward one and the same end, which is to make evi- 
dent the foundation of a tragic human existence in God’s 
reality. 

Let me conclude with some remarks on the philosophical 
style. 

When you begin to study philosophy, you wander among 
vast and abstruse systems as between immense ruins. You 
have no comfortable guide. You have no object in sight at 
which you may hope ultimately to arrive. Voices speak to 
you in strange languages, half-understood. But never has 
the world appeared more strange and wonderful. You 
tumble along dazed, dumbly sure that a day will come when 
the meaning of it all will dawn on you. 

Philosophy is written in verse and prose, in dialogues 
and dense paragraphs, in lyrical essays and more geometrico, 
in synoptic books and in logic-chopping microscopic techni- 
eality. Abstraction changes with loaded intuition, distanc- 
ing playful ironic changes with the metallic ring of cutting 
truth. To the nonphilosopher this seems confusing. 

If he is a plodding specialist, he will naturally miss his 
hedged-in hunting ground. But he is wrong when he thinks 
that the philosopher is dilettantic in his unaccountable 
style. The philosopher hates nothing more than a manu- 
facturer of illusory imitations of truth, the general peddler 
of second-hand information. He loves the specialist, the 
expert. General verbal culture with its pleasant platitudes 
lacks the force and vigor of the genuine philosophical style, 
which rests on logical labor not less exacting than any ex- 
perimental fact-finding. There is no great philosopher who 

‘could not have done any specialistic work just as well as 
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the specialists engaged in it. If he does not choose to do it, 
he has his very good reasons. 

To lose himself in some corner is always a temptation 
for the philosopher. The temptation may be a special field 
of theoretical investigation; or the desire to become ob- 
viously useful to others; or the lure of life, existential 
feeling, intuitive, artistic immediacy, the cultivation of the 
garden of Epicurus. The philosophical style emerges from 
the struggle with these temptations. It is essentially a dia- 
logue with them, an inner battle for the supremacy of 
totality in them, through them, against them. It expresses 
an active state of suspense, wherein all things hang in 
vibrating balance and tension. 

When you visit a meeting of philosophers you hear that 
same rumble of different voices and approaches, which you 
meet in the history of philosophy. You might almost as 
well listen to many different poets rendering their poems to 
you. But what distinguishes the one from the other is that 
in spite of their differences, the philosophers cannot only 
understand each other, but take issues, get involved in their 
arguments. And what results is the essential dialogue, the 
crossing of swords in a common adventure. Philosophers are 
privileged to disagree and to understand their disagreement. 

The philosophical style is the style of a farsighted wan- 
derer and adventurer. It reminds me of Alpine climbing in 
clear fall weather. The air is invigorating, pure. Deep 
down are the transparent deep blue lakes reflecting the 
bright red color of cherry trees in October. Musical bells of 
grazing herds mingle with the smoke of the shepherd’s fire. 
Life has moved down to the valley, solitude surrounds you. 
And eternal peaks rise above the cyclopic melody of nearer 
rocks on which you stand. The white of their shining snow 
mingles with the peace and stillness of heaven. 


DEISM AND SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
By NANCY MOORE 

HE deistic controversy in England, which raged 

through the course of the eighteenth century, has 
been the cause of much ridicule of a rather virulent sort 
both in its own age and in the years that have followed. It 
was, nevertheless, more far-reaching in its influence than 
it is usually given credit for being; and it found its way as 
did so much of eighteenth century thought, into the forma- 
tion of various personal philosophies held by the literary 
men of the first half of the nineteenth century. I am par- 
ticularly interested here in the part played by the deistic 
philosophy in the progressive phases of the thinking of the 
poet, Coleridge, as he moved in indeed a devious fashion 
from the somewhat rationalistic concepts of his youth to the 
more conservative Christian theism of his later years. How- 
ever, before I discuss Coleridge’s interest in deism, I wish 
to glance briefly at several of the stages in the rise and fall 
of deistic thought in order that the extent of this philo- 
sophical discussion may be shown. 

Any attempt to define deism would appear to me to be 
rather futile in the light of the disagreements among 
various ones of the deists themselves as to their exact prin- 
ciples. To be sure there were certain theories common to 
most of the writers engaged in the controversy however 
many ramifications may have been added to each theory by 
different temperaments. The deists were in harmony in 
their attack upon miracles and upon the doctrine of a spe- 
cial providence. They were opposed to a traditional religion 
and to a use of the term “mystery.” Their so-called “religion 
of nature” offered a universe created by a Being not imma- 
nent in His creation but severely detached from it once the 
actual creation was completed. We are constantly reminded 

here of the watchmaker entirely separate from the watch 
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which he creates and then sets in motion to run by itself. As 
early as 1624 in the De Veritate of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury we see germs of deism in the author’s fundamental 
propositions of natural religion where he states first the 
existence of God followed by man’s duty of worshipping 
God. Next in order come the necessary traits of piety and 
virtue, repentance, and a belief in a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Thus as early as the seventeenth century 
we can see the paramount issue of the relation of a religion 
of nature to the ancient creed. The theologians were met 
with the task of reconciling the God of Christianity and the 
God of philosophy, or of showing what possible connection 
could exist between a personal God and a Deity whose exist- 
ence was inferred from the order of the universe. The deists 
were fond of asking how we could be sure the Christian 
faith was at all necessary when we consider the number of 
people who know nothing about it. Are all these people to 
be condemned because they have never received the neces- 
sary information and training? The controversy was for- 
mally started in the last years of the seventeenth century 
with Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity in 1695 and 
Toland’s Christianity Not Mysterious in 1696. Locke makes 
Christianity something practically useful in his discussion 
with the deists thus appealing only to ordinary reason. 
Toland, who knew Locke and respected his work, speaks out 
for the early deists by asserting that the accepted creed was 
false since it contained some mysterious doctrines. He de- 
manded a demonstration and strict proof of the historical 
statements of the Scriptures. When it was asserted that 
there are certain propositions inconceivable to our minds, 
Toland retorted that any such propositions could be nothing 
then but mere nonsense. Toland’s appeal to reason is simi- 
lar to that of Locke, but Toland did not see that it was 
impossible to do away with mystery and still keep a religion 
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that could be made to have any more appeal than a mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

In many cases it is extremely difficult to find a definite 
demarcation between the ideas of the deists and those of 
the theological champions. English theology in the eight- 
eenth century was permeated with rationalism, and fre- 
quently we seem to be dealing with as many cold abstrac- 
tions from the pens of the theologians as the deists were 
found unsatisfactory for promulgating. Among the ortho- 
dox defenders is Samuel Clarke whose statements are simi- 
lar in many instances to those of the deists. Clarke asserts 
the existence of a Being whose attributes we can demon- 
strate, the necessity for some revelation, and the necessary 
antecedence of moral law, but he does not meet satisfactorily 
the dualism of religion founded on mathematical demon- 
stration. Opposed to this is a religion that finds necessary 
certain historical beliefs. The Religion of Nature of William 
Wollaston, an avowed deist, reached a seventh edition; 
frequently it is self-contradictory, but it exerted some in- 
fluence. Wollaston’s system of morality does not need revela- 
tion and it is not difficult to imagine the feelings of the 
orthodox theologians when this deist makes immortality 
necessary so that there may be some place to make up for 
all the wrongs suffered here on earth. The Christianity as 
Old as the Creation of Matthew Tindal, a work which was 
read by Voltaire, brings out the essential position of the 
deists with a belief in a God who is wise, good, and immuta- 
ble. This God has provided for man a law which is un- 
changeable. Tindal wishes to show that the disparities 
between natural and revealed religion occur not within 
their own substance but in the manner of their revelation. 
Obedience to nature is the one principle which rules Tindal’s 
deism. Many of the same beliefs were repeated in different 
wordings by two other deists, Thomas Chubb and Thomas 
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Morgan. The latter prefers to call himself a Christian 
Deist, and he does point more definitely to an historical 
theory and to one of the chief tenets of deism, “whatever is, 
is right.” Thus we see that all of these deistical writers 
were trying to substitute for Christianity a belief founded 
on certain abstract truths which were in turn to be tested 
by metaphysical demonstrations. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, there was a tend- 
ency among certain ones of the deists to ridicule holy things, 
but we have to give these writers credit for demanding the 
discard of certain outmoded superstitions. The deists were 
usually not successful in the sense of achieving victory in 
the controversy, but all of their discussions opened the way 
to scepticism. In spite of their many weak arguments the 
various questions were brought to the attention of a wide- 
spread audience. This slightly later period of deism denies 
the validity of prophecy and miracles, and we hear Collins, 
for example, arguing that the only possible interpretation 
for prophecy is an allegorical one. The deist controversy as 
such was really closed by Conyers Middleton with a chal- 
lenge to bridge the gap between sacred and profane history. 

Although the formal practice of direct responses in this 
disagreement between orthodoxy and deism did cease to any 
vital extent, deism itself was not dead. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, writing between 1708 and 1711, believed in a divine 
guidance but disavowed supernatural sanctions. Shaftes- 
bury and his school assert the immanence of God in the 
world although God does not act upon the world from 
without. In Shaftesbury we find that a belief in justice 
precedes a belief in a just God. Much of his teaching can be 
resolved into an appeal for an all-pervading harmonious 
order. This rather cold, abstract, pantheistic harmony is 
Shaftesbury’s God. In certain instances it is difficult to 
reconcile this belief with Shaftesbury’s dependence upon 
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ridicule as a test of truth. The next step in this philosophy 
is the assertion of the divinity of human nature. Shaftes- 
bury is completely deistical in his declaration that nature is 
a Deity of which we can form a conception by means of 
recourse to the argument from design and order in the 
visible world. 

The name of Mandeville is frequently associated with 
that of Shaftesbury in discussions of deism. Mandeville 
adheres to the deist assertion that the sacred writings are 
mere forgeries, and he is frequently abusive in his argu- 
ments. He was, however, the possessor of a rather original 
mind. He is the converse of Shaftesbury in his belief in 
supernatural sanctions and his rejection of some supreme 
guidance. There is no appeal in Mandeville’s theory to the 
wide extent of the universe but merely to the facts right 
around him. It was sometimes declared in the deist contro- 
versy that God might have revealed himself to the ancient 
Hebrews but not to the eighteenth century Englishman. 
Thus if a Supreme Being were withdrawn from this present 
world, this Being retired to a vague past and a still vaguer 
future of rewards and punishments. 

There is a rather sizable gap in years between the writ- 
ings of Shaftesbury and The Theory of Moral Sentiments of 
Adam Smith in 1759. It is impossible to read Smith without 
realizing that he is a representative of that later variety of 
deism frequently known as optimistic deism. Here again is 
repeated a belief in all-wise Being who has left human 
nature as a kind of mechanism contrived to carry out a 
divine purpose. There appear to me to be elements of the 
doctrine of necessity here too. Smith requires his Being to 
maintain for the universe the greatest happiness for the 
greater number, and thus we see the way pointing to utili- 
tarianism. Again Nature is the same as God. Mankind is 
_ provided with a kind of inward guidance that acts to make 
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us see ourselves as others see us. The quality of sympathy 
plays an important role in Smith’s system, which seems to 
omit the possession of any definite moral faculty. Adam 
Smith does not seek the all-wise Being in supernatural 
revelation but through nature. 

Evident in the thinking of David Hartley also are cer- 
tain elements of this optimistic deism. To him as to Shaftes- 
bury and Smith the universe is pervaded by a mysterious 
harmony which is revealed to the divine faculty of con- 
science. The human soul is capable of recognizing this 
harmonizing Spirit. The inference naturally is that the 
human mind and the universe are essentially good. Evil 
thus becomes merely an illusion caused by our imperfections 
or by a working of an imperfect freedom of the will. Hartley 
sometimes seems to believe that the highest possible good 
consists in a complete absorption in the Deity. In many 
instances David Hartley is difficult of interpretation be- 
cause of certain contradictions in his writings. Sometimes 
man appears as nothing at all, and at other times Hartley 
appears to berate the “infidels” rather soundly. Here we 
are dealing with a great Final Cause. In the writings of 
Shaftesbury we meet certain aesthetical traits developing 
from his interest in self-culture while in Smith and Hartley 
we cannot get far from a divine contriver. I believe that it 
is possible to show without further argument in the case of 
these three philosophers the connection between their sys- 
tems of morality and the older philosophical deism. 

Hartley’s philosophy was an important guide to Joseph 
Priestley, who is known to have had some intercourse with 
Peter Annet, one of the last of the deists. Priestley allowed 
supernatural interference only for the purpose of miracles 
with the whole universe assuming the characteristics of an 
intricate mechanism. Again we meet the image of the 
great Watchmaker and his creation. Priestley believed in 
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the doctrine of necessity. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in 1793 came a work with certain deistical tendencies 
appealing to the masses and not merely to a few learned 
members of an established faith. Tom Paine’s Age of 
feason contains something of an echo of the deists, Collins 
and Woolston. Paine makes no reference to the deists, but 
he is not opposed to their theories in his assertion that God 
is revealed in His creation. Many sections of Paine’s work 
sound almost like a rather fierce arousing of deism. Thus 
we are led to the realization that deism tested morality as 
well as theology by a mathematical method. It is not far 
from this view to an advocacy of the rights of man in 
politics. Wollaston’s Religion of Nature Delineated attempts 
to place morality on a plane of pure mathematics by an 
appeal to something he called a true proposition. The final 
outcome of such reasoning is utilitarianism. 

At the very end of the eighteenth century Deism as a 
specific philosophy was silent in England although it found 
a powerful ally in France in Voltaire. The literature of this 
period in England was not rich in speculative material, and 
the interest was centered upon the rise of politics. Deism 
had moved from a religion of nature to a study of historical 
method. It is true that in this type of history there was not 
much room for any power of imagination which would keep 
intact the symbolical beauties of ancient histories. Even 
the theologians such as Paley, to whom Coleridge makes 
frequent reference, present a universe created, a religion 
revealed, and a God who interferes no more when these two 
accomplishments are completed. When God does interfere, 
it is done on certain established principles. Thus the Watch- 
maker is at work whenever anything unexpected occurs. 
The emphasis is upon the smaller, more isolated creations 
than upon the universe as a whole. Paley’s theory of moral- 
ity finally became intolerable because it pointed the way to 
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the separation of ethics and theology. Likewise no heart-felt 
appeal could be made to masses of people by reference to the 
cold abstract of a great Contriver whose contrivances we 
are to study. 

Even in the political theory of the eighteenth century it 
is possible to find the effects of deism. We hear much of the 
denial of the divine rights of kings, priests, families. When 
God and nature are the same, supernatural interference is 
impossible. Thus there is no foundation for the divine right 
of any family, of any government. As the eighteenth century 
drew to a close, many of the deists became rather vaguely 
sentimental, and the various interpretations put upon their 
works paved the way for a later romanticizing of their 
theories. The deity of such a literary figure as Pope is a 
cold abstraction. In France the type of deism in Rousseau 
put its stress upon pure reason. Still other thinkers built 
systems of philosophy upon experience. 

All of this may appear to be a great distance from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the spiritualizing of the old 
forms of belief which led the poet to a philosophy of theism. 
On the contrary, I believe the tracing of these various 
tangents of deism to be justified because from this process 
it can be seen that Coleridge came into contact with this 
sometimes very flimsy philosophy not only through the deists 
themselves but through other thinkers whose beliefs fur- 
nished a temporary stopping place in his own development. 
We know definitely that Coleridge was acquainted with the 
works of certain ones of the deists, and it is probable that he 
was aware of most of the problems involved in the contro- 
versy especially through his study of Warburton and 
Waterland. Coleridge began the process of his mental 
growth with a study of the empirical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century of which deism was one phase. It most 
definitely did not satisfy him as we can see from his own 
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statements opposing its weaknesses, but I believe that when 
we consider the many ramifications of deism throughout 
the entire century, it becomes increasingly evident that 
because of its influence upon Hartley, Priestley, Paley, and 
Godwin, all of whom Coleridge studied, it cannot be rele- 
gated to as minor a position as a philosophical influence as 
it is frequently given. Coleridge rejected deism just as he 
declared he was forced to disavow Spinozism. Through their 
diverse flimsy and unscholarly arguments, the deists failed 
to arouse in Coleridge’s mind the great respect for their 
work that he was able to show for Spinoza even in his dis- 
agreement with the latter. However, they must not be 
omitted in a study of the growth not only of Coleridgean 
pantheism but of the early panti-socratic days when the 
teachings of Priestley and the Final Cause of Hartley were 
the masters. True, these influences were not permanent, 
but they were exceedingly important. 

I should like to look very briefly at a few statements 
from Coleridge’s prose to indicate first his acquaintance 
with and opinion of several deistical tenets. In the 
Biographia Literaria speaking in praise of Southey whose 
name is supposed to have suffered because of connection 
with that of Coleridge, we hear Coleridge say: 


As a speciman I subjoin part of note, from The 
Beauties of the Anti-Jacobin, in which, having 
previously informed the public that I had been 
dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism, 
at a time when, for my youthful ardor in defence 
of Christianity, I was decried as a bigot by the 
proselytes of French Phi (or to speak more truly 
psi-) losophy. .. . 

In the Anima Poetae appears a statement addressed to 
Wordsworth which is interesting as it appears to criticize 


a type of deistic method. 


“1 Biographia Literaria. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1906, p. 37. 
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O dearest William! would Ray or Durham have 
spoken of God as you spoke of Nature?’ 


Coleridge knew the works of Shaftesbury and Boling- 
broke whose more optimistic deism would have probably 
had more appeal for him than the writings of Tindal or 
Toland. In one case we find the following statement: 


I mean at the same time to oppose the disci- 
ples of Shaftesbury and those who, substituting 
one faith for another, have been well called the 
pious Deists of the last century, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the infidels of the present 
(Rees 


Coleridge could not reconcile the deistic telescoping of the 
divine attributes into the one attribute of power with his 
own belief that things are created through wisdom and 
goodness, and not wisdom and goodness as deduced from the 
fact of creation. One example occurs of Coleridge’s realiza- 
tion of the manner in which one philosophy flows into an- 
other sometimes erasing some of the specifically distin- 
guishing features. In a note the poet suggests the setting 
up of three tables: one for the belief of Hooker, one for 
Platonizing Deists* represented by Lord Herbert, and one 
for Priestley. Coleridge then suggests that these three 
systems might not be so divergent as we might think. 

During his later years Coleridge became greatly inter- 
ested in the doctrine of the Trinity. In his Aids to Reflection 
this statement occurs: 


On this account I do not demand of a Deist that 
he should adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For 
he might very well be justified in replying, that 
he rejected the doctrine, not because it could not 
be demonstrated, nor yet on the score of incom- 
prehensibilities and seeming contradictions that 


ae Poetae ed. by E. H. Coleridge, William Heinemann and Co., London, 1895, 
p. 36. 


ae to rca iS ed. by H. N. Coleridge, Gould, Newman and Saxton, New York, 
Dadoge 


* Tbid., p. 207. 
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might be objected to it, as knowing that these 
might be, and in fact had been, urged with equal 
force against a personal God under any form 
capable of love and veneration; but because he had 
not the same theoretical necessity, the same in- 
terests and instincts of reason for the one hypo- 
thesis as for the other. It is not enough, the Deist 
might justly say, that there is no cogent reason 
why I should not believe the Trinity; you must 
show me some cogent reason why I should. 


Even in Coleridge’s Christian conceptions of Trinity, there 
is an element of pantheism when he assumes a separate 
primary Unity existing before a Trinity. Finally Thomas 
Poole speaks of Coleridge as a Unitarian if not a Deist at 
the time of the Pantisocracy scheme. 

It has been shown that Coleridge read the deists and 
rejected their teachings, but this rejection did not come 
until their mathematical abstractions as well as those of 
Hartley and Priestley could no longer satisfy a mind which 
was seeking for a more personal contact with a Mind or 
Will. Because of that very vacillation in deistic theory from 
extreme scepticism on the one hand and optimistic senti- 
mentality on the other, it was a philosophy well adapted to 
playing a transition role in Coleridge’s development. Since 
Coleridge’s early impressionistic years came at the end of 
the eighteenth century with all of its rationalistic tend- 
encies, he would very likely be attracted even to a cold 
abstraction manifesting itself through its creation. Coler- 
idge was a long way from his discussions of the identity of 
Subject and Object and the great I Am as his starting 
premise. The poet and his pantisocratic friends were con- 
sidered rather radical young men, and they certainly, in 
their zeal, were not apt to be satisfied with the rationalism 
of the orthodox opposition to deism. Coleridge’s honest 


® 4ids to Reflection, ed. by H. N. Coleridge, Gould, Newman and Saxton, New York, 
1840, pp. 188-189 
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desire to find a noble system of thought satisfying the 
imaginative, spiritual demands for faith in a great personal 
Being would not allow him to stop at Deism or any of its 
Unitarian or Utilitarian results; but I believe it played a 
vital part even in its rather vague “religion of nature” in 
giving to the young poet one more picture of a universe 
from among a whole group—some mere imitations, some 
showing great creative power—out of which he was to 
make his selection. The tragedy comes when we realize that 
a satisfactory selection was made only after Coleridge no 
longer possessed the ability to embody his own answer to 
the universe in poetic composition. 


REASSURANCE 
By MAry SINTON LEITCH 


Shall men go down from their proud heights to herd 
Again with swine? Shall they in ruin creep 

Back to the mire where there are none to weep 

When children at a nod are massacred ? 

Honor becomes a jest while tyrants gird 

Their loins with hate. What dread dark angels sweep 
Across the world where pity is a word 

For louts to mumble in a drunken sleep? 


So speaks despair. But in my wood is balm 

For doubt. These tranquil pines attest the worth 
And pride of the human spirit. In their calm 
Assurance I find faith in man’s re-birth, 

And join a veery praising in a psalm 

The authentic deep integrity of earth. 


EDMUND HUSSERL—AN APPRECIATION 


By E. PARL WELCH 


N April 26, 1938, the world of philosophy lost 

Edmund Husserl. Regardless of one’s particular 
philosophic position, it must surely be granted that on that 
day one of the greatest philosophic careers of recent times 
came to an end.’ It might be seriously questioned whether 
any other twentieth century philosopher (with the possible 
exception of William James), either in Europe or America, 
has instituted a movement quite as vigorous and challenging 
as that of Husserl’s school of phenomenology. This is not to 
be construed, of course, as an argument that phenomenol- 
ogy has swept the field and emerged triumphant over all its 
foes. Rather is it simply a statement of plain fact that, 
from the standpoint both of attracting favorable attention 
and stimulating controversy, Husserl was the founder of a 
type of philosophy which hardly admits of parallel in the 
last forty years. If it then be inquired why he and his school 
have not become better known in America, it can only be 
suggested that it was due, in great part, to the circum- 
stance of the Great War. Is it not true that since 1914 there 
has been a lamentable lack of American interest in German 
philosophic movements, even to the extent that translations 
have been comparatively few and students have not been 
encouraged to go to Germany to study? 

Husserl began his academic career as a student of 
mathematics, and he spent most of his time between Berlin, 
where he studied under Weierstrass and Kronecker, and 
Vienna, as a student of Franz Brentano. It was at Vienna 
that he was first attracted to the study of philosophy by the 


1 Husserl’s principal works were: Logische Untersuchungen, 2 vols. Halle a. S., 1900- 
1901; Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft, Logos, Bd. 1, 1910, 1911, pp. 289-341; 
Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und phanomenologischen Philosophie, Halle a. S., 
1913 (English translation entitled, Ideas, Boyce Gibson, Macmillan & Co., 1931) ; 
Formale und transzendentale Logik, Halle, 1929; Méditations Cartésiennes, Paris, 1931. 
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subtle disputations and charming personality of Brentano, 
who, in turn, sent him to study under Carl Stumpf at Halle. 
During his years at Berlin, Vienna and Halle, Husserl 
found himself gradually becoming interested in the philos- 
ophy of mathematics. Unhappily, he became an avowed 
Kantian, or, to be more specific, a protagonist of that Kan- 
tian monstrosity known as “psychologism.” His first pub- 
lication, Philosophie der Arithmetik (1891), reflected his 
“psychologistic” position, and its burden was to demon- 
strate that the clue to both mathematical and logical truths 
is to be found in the methods of descriptive psychology; all 
science and all philosophy must trace their foundations to 
psychical “processes” and “phenomena”—as seen and in- 
terpreted by this “science.” 

That the young student fell victim to the curse of 
Psychologismus should surprise no one conversant with the 
plight of German philosophy in 1900. Hegelianism was 
rapidly losing ground; Kantianism was on the wane in spite 
of the courageous efforts of such Neo-Kantians as Hermann 
Cohen, Paul Natorp, Ernest Cassirer, and Wilhelm Windel- 
band. On the other hand, there were the votaries of 
“scientism,” including such positivists as Ernst Mach, 
Eugen Dihring, Ernst Haeckel, and Hans Vaihinger. The 
third group consisted of the members of the psychologistic 
school, such as Benne Erdman, Carl Stumpf, Theodor 
Lipps, Wilhelm Wundt, and Franz Brentano. During this 
whole period there were actually only two outstanding men 
who contended against these trends. Reference is made, of 
course, to Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911) and Alexius Mein- 
ong (1853-1920), the champions of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. Later Husserl himself, in an article published in 
1911, gave evidence of being greatly indebted to Dilthey. 

Husserl, then, began his philosophic career as a ““psy- 
chologistic Kantian” pondering the problem of a philosophy 
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of arithmetic and mathematics. He had planned a second 
volume which would elaborate his psychologism; but after 
ten years of careful reflection, there appeared, in 1900, his 
two volume work, Logische Untersuchungen, which em- 
bodied not only his struggle to divest his thinking of all 
traces of psychologism and Kantianism but his search for 
the validity of the universal a priori truths of mathematics 
and logic. To be more precise: he argued that, since mathe- 
matics and logic are each a “science,” and the “exact” or 
“positive” sciences constantly employ them, there is re- 
quired an examination of the very foundations of science 
itself. These are some of the characteristics of science 
which engaged his attention: (1) the assumption of the 
universal applicability or validity of its “truths”; (2) the 
“theoretical” nature of its procedure; (3) the purported 
“objectivity” of its truths and the world with which it 
deals; (4) its use of mathematical numbers and manifolds 
which presumably possess validity independently of both 
the thinking individual and empirical “facts” through 
which they manifest themselves; (5) the inner logical re- 
lations of individual theories; (6) the interrelationship of 
all scientific theories; and finally, (7) the nature of the 
“self-evidence” of system and systematic interconnection. 
To sum it up in the words of Husserl, “science is theory.” 
But what is “theory”? It is the conceptual formulation of 
discoveries built upon a system of logical inferences or argu- 
ments. As a result of his investigations he concluded that 
science has “system’’ because the world which it investi- 
gates has system; systematic connectivity is not, as some 
idealists would have us believe, “imposed.” On the contrary, 
there are unity and interconnection in the objects investi- 
gated; such system is “discovered,” which discovery is re- 
flected in theories built inferentially according to the rules 
of logic. Logical argument, then, the principal tool of sci- 
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ence, is not an artificial construction, but is itself reflective 
of discovered (or discoverable) “systematic connections” in 
our universe. There is thus required an examination of the 
nature and authenticity of the laws of logic. Such investi- 
gation, Husserl believed, would result in insight into the 
realm with which logic deals and a demonstration of its 
objective validity. Husserl contended that if this were pos- 
sible, it would be shown with finality, among other things, 
(1) that science is objectively valid and (2) that logic and 
mathematics, far from being ‘‘mental” in character, repre- 
sent sciences of insight into an objective realm of entities 
which Husserl came later to call “essences.” 

Now science proceeds upon certain “self-evident truths.” 
One problem would be, then, what is this self-evidence and 
whence does it come? Obviously it could not originate in 
“sense perception” or there never would have been any 
occasion for the origin and development of science: method- 
ological formalities would never have arisen if the intention 
had already been given as a consequence. But the relations 
of logical arguments (one form of scientific “self-evidence’’ ) 
are not “imposed” by the thinking mind, or found in sense 
perception; they are disclosed to the investigator in imme- 
diate revelation of “intuition.” But logical “proofs” are 
necessary because the number of “self-evident” truths is 
highly limited; because of this, such truths require elabora- 
tion through “theories” built on method. 

What is “argument” or “proof”? Its content, first, has 
“the character of structure.”*’ Every argument, second, is 
“completely determined according to its content and form.’” 
The systematic connections of argument are a matter of 
“regulative law.” Take, for instance, a mathematical prob- 
lem concerning a triangle ABC and the proposition, “An 


* Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. I, p. 17. 
§ Tbid. 
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equilateral triangle is equiangular”; actually this means, 
“Every equilateral triangle is equiangular. The triangle 
ABC is equilateral; therefore it is equiangular.”* All such 
“proofs” have the same constitutive, indigenous character 
which is expressed in logical terms as “Every A is B, X is A, 
therefore X is B.” Every such form of syllogism represents a 
Klassenbegriff in which the infinite manifold of proposi- 
tional connections has an expressed constitution. Scientific 
arguments in this way stand related to objective, universal 
laws according to which each can be justified. None con- 
nects newly gained knowledge with what is already known 
without this external Modus der Verkniipfung. 

Third (finally), “the forms of argument are bound to 
knowledge spheres.”* Each science has its own sphere in 
the general field of knowledge, yet each proceeds according 
to certain universal laws found in all. Indigenous to each 
is a certain “inner constitution” due to the fact that each 
sphere contains class concepts commonly held by all. Science 
is basically propositional, and it is necessary to establish the 
prepositional character of this propositionality. To do this, 
according to Husserl, is to examine the very nature and 
justification of science itself, the Méglichkeit einer Wissen- 
schaft. A science of science, then, would have to examine 
the bases of all the sciences and the interconnection, or unity 
of connection, between the arguments themselves. Logic is 
much more than the mere “art of judging.” These and 
analogous considerations found in the Logische Unter- 
suchungen were the sort that brought Husserl into the 
world of philosophy. 

In the eyes of many, however, Husserl’s later develop- 
ment of epistemology was of much greater importance than 
his earlier Logical Investigations. He developed, for in- 


* [bid., p. 18. 
 Ibid., p. 19. 
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stance, a doctrine of “intuition” and “essences.” What is 
intuition? What do we intuit? It has just been indicated 
how Husserl developed the idea of logic and mathematics 
as intuitive instruments of scientific method and theory. 
Now we are brought to a consideration of the réle of intui- 
tion in ordinary experience. 

Sensations are qualitatively “neutral.” Sense perception, 
to be sure, is never found without them, yet, actually, they 
only announce to the experient that an object “7s.” But in 
addition to the announcement of existence (Dasein), per- 
ception tells us something about the object: it is of such- 
and-such qualities or characteristics. Do we “impose” these 
qualities and mistakenly imagine them to “belong to” the 
object, or do qualities actually “belong to” the object and 
reveal themselves in this cognitive relationship we call 
“perception”? If sensations tell us that an object is, how do 
we know what it is? Husserl was led to the conclusion that 
there must be some additional element in perception besides 
neutral sensations which would allow the object to tell us of 
itself. This (for lack of a better word) he chose to call 
“ideation” or intuition. Husserl, by his concept of intuition, 
broadened the term “experience” to include more than em- 
pirical or sensational elements. 

If our experience is richer than sensations, as Husserl 
claimed, and all experience is “prepositional,” what does 
intuition have as its data? Husserl answered, objects con- 
sist of Hida, essences. All contingency is “correlative to a 
necessity.” An object is its essences. Objects as mere “facts” 
are empirical; as “qualitative” entities, i. e., as “meaning- 
ful,” they disclose a certain inherent embodiment which, 
due to its “universality” and amenability to differentiation 
and classification, is “of necessity.” This a priori or 
“essential” structure of objects Husserl described as 
“eidetic,” of the nature of Hida or essences. 
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There is, then, a variety of experiences. Phenomenology 
rejects every kind of monism. Not only is sense perception 
more of the nature of essences than of sensations: percep- 
tion itself is not the only kind of experience. A phenomen- 
ology of experience, Husserl believed, would disclose a 
variety, a hierarchy, which, according to the order of its 
members, might be described as follows: first, there is the 
world of sense objects; second, the world of aesthetic expe- 
rience, the cognition of beauty and ugliness, of the charming 
and revolting; third, there is the experience of values, such 
as love, friendship, goodness, compassion; then, fourth, 
there is the realm of non-sensory entities, i. e., those objects 
that can be known without having to announce their nature 
or existence through empirical data: they comprise the 
realm of mathematical and logical entities into which we 
have direct insight, so frequently called “immediate” knowl- 
edge; fifth, there is “empathy” or direct experience of finite 
personalities whose existence is announced through the 
medium of the ‘“‘body”’; sixth (finally), there is the purest, 
the highest of all experiences, the experience of das Gott- 
liche, the vision of the Divine. Husserl avowed that each class 
required special investigations of its nature, its objects, and 
the conditions required for enjoying them. He himself, 
however, was content to examine only logic and epistemol- 
ogy in general, not specific fields. 

Husserl’s phenomenology contended, then, that there 
must be not only a logic of science but a logic of experience; 
just as the former showed, to his satisfaction, that science is 
propositional, so would the latter disclose that experience 
is “prepositional.” Rather than deny the richness and mag- 
nitude of experience, Husserl affirmed them and offered, in 
his phenomenology, not only their justification, but one way 
in which we could make this great variety a special object 
of investigation without despoiling it of its rightful claims. 
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What was Husserl’s attitude towards idealism? Ob- 
viously he was a relentless antagonist of Berkeleyan and 
_ Kantian idealism. He was persuaded that the world is more 
than my idea, more than my reflective construction. Ideas 
or concepts represent nothing more than the product of 
“thinking about” the data of intuitive experiences, and 
serve the sole purpose of conveying, through language, the 
content of experience to others. Ideas might be viewed as 
“mental constructions,’ but without intuition, through 
which reality reveals its essentiality, there would be nothing 
to ideate or think about. Moreover, if thinking has system, 
it is because its content consists of data that have system. It 
can even be argued that ultimately a phenomenology of 
reason would have to say that thinking itself consists in 
great part of a series of intuitions. On the other hand, 
Husserl was in hearty agreement with idealism when it 
affirmed the Ego as a substantial entity in and for itself. 
American realism, he would say, is too much disposed to 
argue for the independent existence of reality at the ex- 
pense of the personality which does the experiencing. He 
scorned realism’s contention that its arguments defeated 
idealism. The indubitability of the Ego’s retaining its sub- 
stantial identity through constant changes was, in his opin- 
ion, the surest of all knowledge. While he agreed with 
realism’s claim that reality did not depend upon the Ego 
and its cognition for its nature or existence, he showed 
more fortitude than our realists in his avowal of many 
kinds of experience, each requiring certain conditions and 
having its own realm of objects. The world of value, the 
entities of logic and mathematics, and the realm of God are 
all just as valid and real as the objects of sensory experience. 
*For his argument for the Zweifellosigkeit of the Ego or Personality see particularly 
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Phenomenology is very definitely a type of “personalism.” 


IMITATION, SELFHOOD AND PERSONALITY 
By Pauu R. HELSEL 


HE existence of perfect, independent Ideas in a 
“heaven” beyond the range of the senses and which 
are related as patterns to their sensible appearances in the 
context of non-being (what Aristotle called matter), would 
seem to guarantee the principle of imitation throughout the 
entire world of Plato. So far as cosmogony and cosmology 
are concerned this is probably true. So-called creation con- 
sists of making idols in a hierarchy of descending imita- 
tions. Moreover, one achieves the character of the philoso- 
pher-king through being conformed imitatively to the 
moral and spiritual likeness of the swmmum bonum as he 
beholds it through “the eye of the soul.” Yet in other cir- 
cumstances Plato sets strict limitations upon imitation and 
it is these limitations that concern us. 
In the Republic where he is considering the problem of 
teaching the “mimetic arts,” Plato raises this question, 


whether our guardians ought to be imitators; or 
rather, has not this question been decided by the 
rule already laid down that one man can do only 
one thing well, and not many. (394E)’ 


The answer to this question is that a person is not able to 
play his part in life seriously, if he must also imitate other 
parts. More important than the confusion which results 
from such a mixed practice and which prevents any one 
activity from developing into maturity as it should, imita- 
tion should be avoided particularly of “any kind of illiber- 
ality or baseness, lest from imitation they [the imitators] 
should come to be what they imitate.” (895 C) 


2 Plato here refers to the principle laid down earlier in the Republic which should 
govern the organization of the State, namely: “we must infer that all things are pro- 
duced more plentifully and easily and of a better quality when one man does one 
thing which is natural to him and does it at the right time, and leaves other things. 

~ (370 C) 
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But Plato substantiates his doctrine by a more basic 
kind of evidence which he believes pertains to man’s nature: 
... and human nature... appears to have 
been coined into yet smaller pieces and to be as 
incapable of imitating many things well, as of per- 
forming well the actions of which imitations are 
copies, (395B). 

Whatever other reasons may have prompted Plato to 
defend such a doctrine, it would seem that he wished to 
protect the integrity of individuality as against the repe- 
titious effects of discipline. It may be pointed out that Plato 
disproved of political democracy but the democracy to 
which he objected was that type which was exemplified by 
the Athenian state where “every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” Since there was no external author- 
ity to impose correctives and also since the citizens were 
not conscious of inner restraint, the Athenian attempt at 
democracy ended in a fiasco. But in another way, Plato 
embraced a form of equality strikingly similar to our most 
modern version of it based upon merit. Plato advocated an 
equality of opportunity. The quality of children, for exam- 
ple, whether they were clay, silver or gold, could be disclosed 
only by the way that they met their tests through life and 
vindicated their ability. Such a procedure could not gear 
into a scheme of development designed according to the 
pattern of imitation. The difference in results would be as 
vast as the difference between creativeness and duplication. 

Plato’s mouthpiece, Socrates, is probably the most notable 
example of the former’s reverence for individuality. Socra- 
tes was unique and pursued his God-given mission, not in 
accordance with social conventions or the views of his 
Sophist teachers, but in strict obedience to the checks of the 
inner voice, even to the point of death. Under the domina- 
tion of imitation Socrates would never have emerged from 
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the ranks of the hoi polloi, but under respect for individu- 
ality he left creative traces upon the history of culture. 

It is interesting to compare Jesus with Plato in his rejec- 
tion of imitation. They used different words but both em- 
ployed the language of the “mimetic arts.” Jesus’ word, 
hypocrites, meant actor, and he condemned one for “acting” 
a part other than the one which he was by nature. Also 
both Plato and Jesus believed that unaffected human nature 
lacked the character of being its own self. It tends to claim 
to be something which it is not and accordingly employs the 
imitative principle. But while Jesus enjoins men “to be 
born again,” Plato points to a “perfectly adjusted nature” 
(448 D). 

Self-hood depends upon the recognition of individuality 
under proper freedom. Self-hood withers in the atmosphere 
of complete determinism. It can scarcely be otherwise. At 
the most human life is subservient to deterministic drives 
and influences. Instinct and habit control much of human 
existence. Tradition and environment preempt in advance 
a large portion of human conduct. Imitation tends to weave 
life into mass patterns of dead-level uniformity. Qualities 
of silver and gold remain undiscoverable beneath the dupli- 
eating repetition of clay imitation. Under such circum- 
stances, self-hood is doomed, but Plato struggled against 
such a situation. “Human nature... appears to have been 
coined ... incapable of imitating many things.” Individual 
lives may not be stamped out, all impressed with a single 
die, and for one who would break his chains and come slowly 
to the mouth of the cave, he may learn that shadows imitat- 
ing realities are illusory and may behold for himself what 
is real. 

Yet every kind of authoritarianism relies upon imitation 
and scorns freedom and creativeness. For centuries institu- 
tionalism justified its sway over masses in politics, educa- 
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tion and religion. Nominalism, as it was known in the 
Middle Ages, has won only partial victories even in Modern 
times. The age of machinery relies completely upon imita- 
tion. This situation might be tolerable for metals, fabrics 
and foods but when it reaches over and includes men within 
its tentacles, human souls in time become stamped likewise 
with the exercise of one single and trivial operation that 
gears into the machine and the ability to do anything else is 
so far destroyed. Finally, and logically, the totalitarian 
state has appeared to dispute the right of democratic prin- 
ciples among men. Political totalitarianism employs the 
principle of imitation equally, but more avowedly, than is 
done by institutionalism or the age of machinery. The guar- 
antee of individuality with respect to human freedom and 
behavior would never tolerate the totalitarian pattern of 
the state. Plato was more than a formal aristocrat; he held 
that the ruling part of the state became qualified to rule 
upon a single condition: “knowledge worthy to be called 
wisdom” (Republic, 429). 

History may be said to be moving in the direction of 
Plato’s principle, but the battle is a hard fought one. The 
clean birth given by Martin Luther to the Protestant Refor- 
mation within a generation slipped back into the old 
authoritarianism under a new dress — substituting the 
authority of an infallible Book for the authority of the Pope. 
The rise of empiricism promised support in the substitution 
of the integrity and validity of experience for abstractions 
in the form particularly of metaphysics and theology. 
Modern science attempts to transcend the formal and to 
come to what is verifiable and predictable. But many credit- 
able movements today embrace imitation in a far greater 
way than seems legitimate. A notable example is mass 
education. Here individuality is sacrificed for standardiza- 
tion, curves and uniformity. 
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Personality represents the human fruition of individu- 
ality and self-hood. Nothing probably is more contrary in 
acquiring personality than the narrow confines of imitation 
and repetition. On the other hand, personality occurs only 
where there is a generous latitude of freedom. Moreover 
freedom must penetrate to all classes to insure its own 
maturity and effectiveness to the point of subsidizing per- 
manence and stability in society, religion and in the com- 
monwealth. In rejecting the principle of imitation in 
connection with the development of human beings in society, 
Plato would stand today with the defenders of liberty and 
freedom who are offering themselves in loyal devotion to 
their claims. 


A NOTE ON THE APPEAL OF MUSIC 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 
A: it has long been known music has curative emo- 


tional power and has been used with beneficial 
results from the time of David’s healing of King Saul’s 
melancholia by his harp playing down to today’s German 
musicians who soothe the overwrought nerves of their 
Fuehrer by this art. In addition to its psychotherapeutic 
quality, music has been recognized also as having power to 
call up a vision of the times producing it. Browning’s 
Toccata of Galuppi’s for example shows the effect on the 
sensitive poet of a melody written in the frivolous society of 
Venice in the composer’s day. But compare the feeling of 
weariness and personal loss aroused by the playing of the 
Toccata with that other musically inspired knowledge of the 
eternality of the real things in life expressed in the poem 
Abt Vogler: 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist; 
Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
for the melodist 
ast eternity affirms the conception of an 
OUT wae. 


Galuppi’s melody, on the other hand, could only creak: 
“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what 
Venice earned—” In comparing the two effects the sur- 
passing art value of music is especially to be noted. Vogler 
in bidding the organ obey his musical impulse felt the won- 
der of the gift allowed to man, 


That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star, 


but Galuppi also (though his stars were resolvable into 
meteoric dust) transmutes the dead past to a quickened 
present—even as a “dead” past! 
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It is but natural that music should have come to be 
known as the universal language, though as communicating 
truth it falls far short of the spoken and written word. 
Goethe who speaks of the Gétterwert der Tone also says 
that “if language were not incontestably the highest gift we 
possess, I should place music even above language.” That 
music always points to something beyond itself does not 
mean that it is more but rather that it is less expressive 
than words. A dilettante pianist, stating his belief that 
there are thoughts too high to be communicated by any 
means but music was asked by a sceptical friend to play one 
of those thoughts for him. ‘And I,” the friend said, “shall 
whistle my reply to you.” The relation between music and 
thought is obviously in a different category from the rela- 
tion between words and thought. Thought both forms and 
informs word structure; music re-presents the life of 
definite thought-forms, expressing in its ideal motion the 
form in which ideas live and move and have their being. 
Helmholtz, it will be remembered, once remarked that “‘the 
chief function of music is to give expression of motion par 
excellence: 


Graceful rapidity, ponderous slowness, steady 
advance, wild leaping, all these different charac- 
teristics of motion and innumerable others, may 
be represented to perfection, in their minutest 
shadings and most intricate combinations and 
degrees, by a succession of tones. 


But motion is also the familiar space-time in which the 
objects of our sensory world appear. So familiar a fact is 
space-time that a recent writer on semantics, who repudi- 
ates metaphysics in a statement at the outset of his thesis 
that all meaningful words have referents in space-time, 
speaks of this attribute of objects as of something clearly 
perceivable rather than as—what it really is—the most 
_ abstractly metaphysical of all the concepts to which we may 
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refer in words, and the oldest and newest problem in our 
science and philosophy. The origin of the space-time ques- 
tion is lost like the origins of music in the mists and the 
myths of antiquity. An outstanding modern English critic 
and composer speaks of music as a “pre-human phenome- 
non” both because of its great age and its cultural im- 
portance. And the late British philosopher S. Alexander 
wrote of space-time as a pre-everything matrix. In any 
event, music is the only art that can express motion ade- 
quately, that lies nearest our simplest integral apprehension 
which, in its very simplicity, resolves both the ancient para- 
doxes of Zeno and the modern ones of Einstein. 

More than two centuries ago Andrew Fletcher’s original 
remark that “if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation,”’ was seized on as a pointed observation and short- 
ened into a proverb. And like many other proverbs it cuts 
both ways. The songs of a nation mirror the spirit of the 
age even as they help shape it. For instance the so-called 
jazz decade lasting approximately from the May Day riots 
in 1919 to the stock market collapse on October 30, 1929, 
was a period of anarchy in our social history: our political 
catchword was individualism; our educational ideal, self- 
expression; and our music both reflected and shaped hys- 
terical urgencies and paroxysmal violences. The “blue” note 
of jazz, its syncopic climaxes, and emphasis on discreteness 
rather than smoothness in melodic progressions are the 
musical manifestations of a brain-sick civilization. Though 
our jazz age was said to be over, ten years ago, our music 
continues along its lines and has indeed been seriously 
acclaimed by certain writers as musical achievement. In the 
last century, a question having been raised regarding the 
future developments of music, Mendelssohn made the terse 
comment: “When Beethoven points the way, who shall dare 
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say, ‘Thus far and no farther?’” He referred not to an 
anarchical extension of the bounds of the art but to the vast 
possibilities of individual resource working on old facts or 
on new ones to be discerned by the eye of genius like that of 
Beethoven. The question to be raised now is whether or not 
syncopation is a true form of rhythm; whether our in- 
digenous jazz, with its confusion of accents, was ever a 
legitimate esthetic departure. For in our new American 
music—the offspring of the jazz of the twenties—syncopa- 
tion is being superimposed on syncopation, and the result 
is spoken of as “poly-rhythmicality” along with a tendency 
on the part of the spokesman to exalt the maneuver as 
“counterpoint of rhythm,” which is a musical absurdity. 

In the history of music, counterpoint of melodies fol- 
lowed inevitably from the harmonizations of tones. Some 
musicians declare that the only conceivable counterpoint is 
that of melodies, though the term means literally “point 
against point.” At any rate, syncopation which intends to 
counterpoint rhythm succeeds just in overstressing this 
element of music, making it a destructive rather than a con- 
structive force in an art which reflects ideal motion. Synco- 
pation always represents a secondary rhythm—the off-beat 
can be given only against a background of regular time— 
and when syncopation is set against syncopation the results 
are as fundamentally discordant and disintegrated as the 
thoughts of a mind which either lacks or has imperfectly 
realized its principle of integration and concretion, and flies 
apart into utterly discontinuous fragments. Atonality or 
cacophonous sounds (or groups of sounds) are no less unde- 
sirable than overstressed rhythms since all signify a deep- 
seated lack of harmony and unity. Atonal and polytonal 
effects, announced as recent discoveries, are actually un- 
realized musical ends. 

The cacophony and overleaping rhythms of recent musi- 
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cal forms fashioned in our land may be the keynotes to the 
mind of our age. If this is so then it has been called justly 
a “Retreat from Reason.” If nothing else pointed to the 
dangers of men thinking with their blood rather than their 
brains that egregious mistake stands revealed in our late 
musical utterances. But though our jangled harsh tunes 
may be as revelatory of the American spirit as any mono- 
logue in Browning is revelatory of the speaker’s character, 
our responsibility appears in the fact that imposture in art 
leads to more posturing periods in the history of a people. 
This has been observable ever since Plato admitted in the 
sounds of the music of his ideal Republic only those express- 
ing simplicity, austerity, and truth. 

Wrongness of form and the lack of rhythm, 
Socrates says in this connection, are fraternal to 
wrongness of mind and character, and the oppo- 
site qualities to the opposite condition—the tem- 


perate and good character: fraternal, aye, and 
copies of them. 


Plato and Aristotle after him stressed the value of an early 
cultivation of good music; both likewise emphasized the fact 
that music is the most deleterious art of all in its misuse. 
F'rom the dawn of speculation music has been held some- 
thing more than a mere symbol of the relation of the unify- 
ing spirit to the shards of man’s disconnected experiences. 
Melody, in representing judgments as consonant wholes in 
that larger whole which is consciousness, images the longing 
of the rational soul for unity, harmony, and rhythm in all 
things. And over and beyond its shadowing the life of par- 
ticular streams of consciousness (which suggests the reason 
for the infinity of possibilities in melodic creation) music 
penetrates to the inner recesses of the mind to a greater 
degree than any other expression in the entire art field. As 
the knowledge of keynote and fundamental chord gives 
meaning to the other progressions of the scale, the faith of 
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man has been said analogously to give rootage to the other- 
wise discontinuous branches of scientific and philosophic 
truth. The Hebrew poet Job ended an exstase on the won- 
ders of creation with this warning: “Lo, these things are 
said in part of his ways ... we have heard scarce a little 
drop of his word.”’ But that mere whisper was made intelli- 
gible language to the man of Uz through the medium of 
his believing spirit. 


THERE IS A WORD 
By B. Y. WILLIAMS 


Within the confines of the universe 

There is a word which, spoken, would make clear 
The mystery hearts burn to know. 

That bright word would disperse 

The nameless fear 

That like dank fog hangs low 

Enveloping the road all men must go. 


Nightly the zodiac patterns of the sky 
Are spread in luminous unaltered scroll, 
But if the word be there, we wait 

For clue to read it by; 

Nor can our dole 

Of wisdom penetrate 

The message all the stars reiterate. 


Almost the changeless rhythm of the sea 
Reveals the thing we seek; almost the smile 
Worn by the dead could seem a token 

To light the mystery, 

Though all the while 

Their stillness is unbroken — 

God, why may not the crystal word be spoken! 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WHITEHEAD’S 
PHILOSOPHY FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


By PEARL LOUISE WEBER 


; HITEHEAD is offering what he considers are the 

essentials of an objectivist philosophy adapted 
alike to the requirements of science and to the concrete 
experience of mankind. He has three broad reasons for dis- 
trusting subjectivism. One of these reasons he derives 
from direct interrogation of perceptive experience. Such 
interrogation indicates that we have our existence or being 
within, not without, a world of sense-objects—sounds, col- 
ors, odors—which are spatially and temporally related to 
such enduring objects as stones, trees, and human bodies. 
We ourselves seem to be part of this objective world just as 
the other objects are. As against this view the subjectivists 
—even the moderate subjectivists—make the world of ob- 
jects depend upon us, and in a manner directly traversing 
our naive experience. This is not as it should be, because the 
ultimate appeal is to naive experience; and in our sense 
experience we know, not into and within our personality, 
considered as purely subjective, but beyond and away from 
it. Direct experience, furthermore, has a kind of infalli- 
bility. Immediate experience is the given groundwork from 
which both metaphysics and science make their start. This 
is in opposition to the view that the basis of science depends 
on the assumption of the conclusions of metaphysics. Sci- 
ence and metaphysics in the main proceed in opposite direc- 
tions from their common groundwork toward the fulfill- 
ment of their respective diverse tasks. 

This implies that metaphysics takes the data of naive 
immediate experience, and after describing them, under- 
takes to interpret them in their more general and universal 
aspects. Psychology, among the sciences, not only makes 
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these same data its starting point, but undertakes to de- 
scribe and classify them in detail, and to explain them as 
experience, that is, as reactions, responses, behaviors, ex- 
periences, both conscious and otherwise. I say both con- 
scious and otherwise because, as will be indicated below, 
Whitehead holds that very much of experience—even of 
human experience—is not conscious. Whitehead’s statement 
that no science can be more secure than the unconscious 
metaphysics which it presupposes may be added here to the 
above for emphasis. One aim of philosophy is to challenge 
scientific first principles, including those of psychology, as 
half truths. Unconscious metaphysics on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, first principles, which to deserve their 
name should be conscious, both need to be examined criti- 
cally if science is to be secure. It has long been agreed that 
the former do need criticism; but Whitehead’s view regard- 
ing the latter is not too often encountered. He says that 
philosophy undertakes the self-correction by consciousness 
of its own initial subjectivity, that consciousness by virtue 
of its selectivity obscures much reality, and places selective 
emphases limited to its own purposes. 

That which is distinct and clear in consciousness is Ap- 
pearance, whereas that which is found in its dim back- 
ground, with details scarcely distinguishable, is Reality. 
Instead of the intuitions of Reality springing into the crys- 
tal clearness of conscious attention, it is rather the mass of 
mere presuppositions concerning it which do so. It is pre- 
cisely this situation which entails the liability of error; and 
it is by reference to the massive and important elements 
of experience found in the dim recesses of consciousness 
that the deliverances of clear, distinct, focal consciousness 
must be criticized and corrected. Of all the varieties of 
apprehension, sense perceptions are most apt to exhibit them- 

-gelves in consciousness as clear and distinct. One result of 
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this, in philosophy, is that systematic theories as to the 
nature of things look to their conformity with sense per- 
ception for their most patent verification. It is unfortunate 
that all direct experience has been so often identified with 
sense perception, since the latter, ‘‘as conceived in the isola- 
tion of its ideal purity, never enters into human experi- 
ence.’ Sense-perception, despite its prominence in con- 
sciousness, belongs to the superficialities of experience—to 
Appearance.” 

The concept of pure sensa is a product of thinking. 
Sense perception is always accompanied by a kind of inter- 
pretation. This interpretation does not seem to be neces- 
sarily produced by any particularly intellectual activity. 
Nevertheless just as surely as we are immersed in a world 
of substantial objects directly presented, our habits, our 
modes of behavior, everything about us, presupposes such 
interpretation. Perhaps Whitehead is saying what psychol- 
ogists have been saying for at least a generation concerning 
so-called ‘mere sensations” or “bare sensations.” He holds 
that some interpretation accompanies the sense perceptions 
even of animals. Not only do many animals see and smell 
and hear; but their consequent behaviors “suggest their 
immediate assumption of a substantial world around 
them.”’* For Whitehead the hypothesis of pure sense-expe- 
rience does not fully account for our direct observation of 
the world; there is another factor involved, a factor quite as 
primordial as our perception of sensa. If this last state- 
ment is correct, the implication is that here is a new and 
difficult piece of work for psychology, namely the descrip- 
tion, analysis, classification, explanation, — and measure- 
ment? — of this other primitive factor in perception, the 


* Whitehead, A. N., Adventures of Ideas (Macmillan, New York), 278-9. 
* Thid., 361. 
® Tbid., 279. 
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factor of “instinctive interpretation.” This piece of work 
would be an addition to the very difficult investigation of 
meaning. 

To indicate with some degree of specificity what he 
himself thinks the other primitive factor in perception is 
Whitehead tells us that sensa are primarily qualifications 
of affective tone, later perceived objectively as qualifica- 
tions of regions. He realizes that this notion of sensa as 
qualifications of affective tone is a paradox for philosophy, 
but believes it is more or less obvious to common sense. He 
speaks of a red-irritation prevalent among nerve-racked 
people and among bulls. He says the affective tone of the 
perception of a green woodland in spring can be defined 
only in terms of the delicate nuances of the green, because it 
is an aesthetic emotion with the qualification green-in-the- 
spring. This statement compares interestingly with an- 
other to the effect that we enjoy the foliage of spring 
greenly. In the case of the animal the intellect reacts to 
smell, for example, as datum, and the creature experiences 
the odor as qualification of its subjective feelings. In the 
human the more highly developed consciousness likewise 
fastens upon sensa as data and our basic animal experience 
entertains them as types of subjective feeling. In the case 
of an olfactory experience, such an one starts as that smelly- 
feeling and is mentally developed into the feeling-of-that- 
smell. 

We have here an odd inversion of psychological cate- 
gories. If Whitehead is right, psychology has had its cart 
before its horse. But to put the matter so would be to put 
it much too mildly. Whitehead himself would no doubt say 
at this point, as he says in another connection, that science 
conceived as resting on mere sense-perception, with no 
other source of observation is bankrupt, so far as concerns 
its claims to self-sufficiency. Whitehead denies the auton- 
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omy of physics. We can expect him to deny also the 
autonomy of psychology. Psychology and philosophy should 
and do mutually criticize each other. If this mutual criti- 
cism could always be truly critical, critical in the best sense 
of the word, psychology and philosophy could also provide 
much valuable imaginative material for each other. And 
such mutual service is important for the reason that “the 
transitions to new fruitfulness of understanding are 
achieved by recurrence to the utmost depths of intuition 
for the refreshment of imagination.” 

The word “feeling,” which has been called by some the 
worst word in psychology, is a word which Whitehead uses 
technically over and over again in his writings. It probably 
occurs most frequently in his most technical philosophical 
volume, Process and Reality. In his Adventures of Ideas, he 
defends his use of the word, arguing that it is a very good 
word for philosophy and psychology alike because it has the 
merit of preserving the double significance of subjective 
form and of the apprehension of an object. 

Whitehead regards his own philosophy of organism as 
being a teleological philosophy of organic mechanism. If he 
has succeeded in reconciling mechanism and teleology, that 
success should have considerable significance for psychology 
in view of the way in which that science has wrestled with 
the question. Whitehead’s success in this matter perhaps 
remains to be proven. His views on causation are very 
definite. He maintains that efficient causation and final 
causation are interwoven, and required each by the other, 
that they cannot be torn apart. Each occasion of experience 
“arises as an effect facing its past and ends as a cause 
facing its future.” Feelings are inseparable from the end 
at which they aim. The feelings aim at the feeler as their 
final cause. 


* Ibid., 203-4. 
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In dealing with the subject-object problem Whitehead 
finds not a dichotomy, but a structure of experience, — the 
subject-object structure of all experience. Subject and ob- 
ject here are relative terms; but they are not identical with 
knower and known. The basis of experience is not mere 
knowledge, which is an abstraction, but is emotional in 
character. The Quaker word “concern,” interpreted as 
carrying no suggestion of knowledge, is well suited to ex- 
press this fundamental structure of experience. Subjects 
have “concern” for objects, and such “concern” connotes 
the placing of the objects as components in the experience 
of the subjects, with an affective tone derived from the 
objects and directed toward them. With this interpretation 
the subject-object relation is the fundamental structure of 
experience. We have here again Whitehead’s rejection of 
abstract subjectivity and its opposite, and his own new 
theory of the primacy of affectivity. This last calls for a 
continuance of psychological research calculated to deter- 
mine the exact nature of affectivity. If once its real nature 
can be made out, then perhaps its primacy can be proven or 
disproven. 

What Whitehead has to say with respect to the weakness 
and errors of modern epistemology implies that he believes 
a new and better psychology of experience would make pos- 
sible considerable advance and improvement in epistem- 
ology. He remarks: 


The weakness of the epistemology of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries was that it based 
itself purely upon a narrow formulation of sense- 
perception. Also, among the various modes of 
sensation, visual experience was picked out as the 
typical example. The result was to exclude all the 
really fundamental factors constituting our ex- 
perience." 


_ 5 Whitehead, A. N., Nature and Life (University of Chicago Press, Chicago), 39. 
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Both branches of epistemology are based on mistakes, — 
mistakes which can be traced back to the Greek philoso- 
phers. What is modern about modern epistemology is its 
exclusive reliance on these. Mistake number one is the selec- 
tion of only a few definite channels of communication with 
the external world—the five sense organs—with the prin- 
cipal emphasis on the visual channel. But the whole body 
is organ of experience. To be sure, all exact scientific ob- 
servations come through the avenues of the senses; but the 
categories of scientific thought have their source elsewhere. 
Mistake number two is the assumption that the only way to 
examine experience is to make conscious introspective 
analysis of it by placing ourselves in an introspective atti- - 
tude of strained attention. Of course contemporary psy- 
chology does not grant the exclusive primacy of introspec- 
tion as method. 

Coming now to the relations between psychology and 
physiology, the philosophy of organism has much to con- 
tribute, not only in the way of general principles, but also 
of details. As for details, not the least important aspect of the 
significance of Whitehead’s philosophy for psychology is his 
insistence that not even philosophy—to say nothing of the 
sciences—can be satisfied with generalities, but “must fix 
upon details within Nature and discuss their essences and 
their types of interconnection.” Philosophy has so often been 
branded as being nothing more than a conglomeration of 
barren abstractions, literally and absolutely divorced from 
reality ; but the stigma of divorce cannot justly be ascribed to 
the philosophy of organism. This philosophy in a unique sense 
takes psycho-physics very literally. There is something 
about it, too, that gives reasonable meaning not only to the 
term physiological psychology, but also to the unusual term 
“psychological physiology,” which Whitehead has used. 

The philosophy of organism abolishes the detached mind, 
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the mind which in the Scholastic view of Aquinas was 
thought of as informing the body. The Cartesian view of 
the seeming fact of one body and one mind being two diverse 
substances in casual association is rejected with the charge 
that it is “a misreading of the empirical facts.” For the 
philosophy of organism the mind-body problem is trans- 
formed. Each and every actuality is thought of as bipolar, 
—physical and mental. Although mentality is non-spatial, 
it is always a reaction from, and an integration with, physi- 
cal experience which is spatial. In a living body of a high 
grade (such as the human) “the brain is coordinated so that 
a peculiar richness of inheritance is enjoyed now by this 
and now by that part; and thus there is produced the pre- 
siding personality at that moment in the body.’”’ “This cen- 
tral personal dominance is only partial, and in pathological 
cases is apt to vanish.” However, “what needs to be explained 
is not dissociation of personality, but unifying control, by 
reason of which we not only have unified behavior, which 
can be observed by others, but also consciousness of a unified 
experience.”” To put the matter in a nutshell: mind is a 
function of organism, according to Whitehead; and there- 
fore psychology should study it as such. Psychology has long 
been more or less blindly, or at least more or less uncon- 
sciously, feeling its way amid the wild dance of metaphysi- 
cal categories for something like the philosophy of organism. 
The present writer, for one, was doing just that in 1900, as 
is indicated by the following brief excerpt from an unpub- 
lished paper of that date written for Professor J. R. Angell: 


The fourth view, organicistic monism, regards 
mind and body as two distinguishable but insepa- 
rable aspects of a single living, acting, organism ; 
each is conceived as complementary to the other. 
The one is no more causally ultimate than the 


® Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality (Macmillan, New York), 166 
7 [bid., 165. 
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other. In the first place, there is here no relation 
of cause and effect. There is one immense fact. 
Whitehead’s philosophy, involving as it does views with 

reference to the whole question of consciousness—degrees, 
forms, distribution, divisions, and so forth—promises to 
have large and lasting significance for psychology. It will 
greatly help to bring consciousness back from the wreckage 
of the War of Behaviorism and to put it on its own. For 
Whitehead consciousness presupposes experience, not the 
other way around; and instead of consciousness being so 
essentially streamlike as William James had suggested, it 
is a special element, uncertain and variable, which “flickers 
uncertainly on the surface of experience.” Mental processes 
do not even necessarily involve consciousness. Consciousness 
is perhaps the product only of intricate integration. Its 
presence recalls earlier phases of experience from the dim 
recesses of the unconscious; and it illuminates the experi- 
ence which precedes it. 

Thus those elements of our experience which 
stand out clearly and distinctly in our conscious- 
ness are not its basic facts; they are the derivative 
modifications which arise in the process. ... Ex- 


perience has been explained in a thoroughly topsy- 
turvy fashion, the wrong end first.’ 


This has been the case particularly with emotional and pur- 
poseful experience, which have been made secondary to 
Humean impressions of sensation. 


There are degrees of consciousness according to White- 
head; and the various types of mental operation—sensa- 
tion, perception, conception, and so forth, may be character- 
ized now by one degree, now by another. The germ of 
consciousness is a felt “contrary.” The peak of mentality is 
the negative judgment. And yet in the realization of propo- 


® [bid., 245-6. 
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sitions both judgment and consciousness are very rare 
components. 

Consciousness flickers; and even at its bright- 
est, there is a small focal region of clear illumina- 
tion and a large penumbral region of experience— 
in dim apprehension. The simplicity of clear 
consciousness is no measure of the complexity of 
complete experience. Also this character of our 
experience suggests that consciousness is the 
crown of our experience, only occasionally at- 
tained, not its necessary base.” 

All of this suggests that psychology will not have 
reached its goal, or discharged its obligation, until it shall 
have made a thorough study of all organic experience and 
behavior, including the study of consciousness all the way 
from its germ, which is a felt contrary, to its peak and 


triumph which is judgment in the eulogistic sense. 


® Ibid., 408. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


European philosophical journals at the moment are quite natur- 
ally reflecting the actualities of the international crisis. And as is to 
be expected, the general viewpoints expressed embody the needs of 
national aspiration. In spite of a general level of dignity and good 
taste maintained by them, however, the neutral reader contemplates 
sadly the history of the past quarter of a century, with its shattered 
dreams, broken promises, callous play for political and economic 
advantage, selfish and stupid disregard of moral forces, and reckless 
squandering of opportunities for peace and international justice. 
All propaganda to the contrary, it is now manifest that essentially 
world wars are militant jockeyings of nations for egoistic and 
materialistic advantage. At the same time, however, it is true that 
secondary issues of philosophical import are attached to the more 
brutal conflicts of a material character. Chief among these, at the 
moment, is the status of the citizen and the metaphysics of sover- 
eignty. What is the nature of political sovereignty? Is its form 
ideally subject to change in the presence of historic flux? What is 
its relation to the future welfare of the human race? 

The October, 1939, issue of the Hibbert Journal presents three 
articles that deal, more or less directly, with these questions. “Life 
and Matter at War” by Henri Bergson is a reprint from the Hibbert 
Journal for April, 1915. Without an explanatory note stating this 
fact, one would hardly suspect its having been written for any time 
other than the present. Professor Bergson depicts the rise of 
Prussia and Germany under Bismark in a philosophic and graphic 
form with the result that his interpretation is revelatory and con- 
vincing from the democratic point of view. The choice before 
Germany was 

between an administrative mechanism, into which she 
would merely have to fit herself—a complete order, doubt- 
less, but poverty-stricken, like everything else that is 
artificial—and that richer and more flexible order which 
the wills of men, when freely associated, evolve of them- 
selves. (5) 

But Mr. Bergson propounds this question: 

What would happen . . . if the moral effort of humanity 
should turn in its tracks at the moment of attaining its 
goal, and if some diabological contrivance should cause it 
to produce the mechanisation of spirit instead of the spirit- 
ualisation of matter? (11) 

In the next article, “The Federation of the Free,” M. Chaning- 
Pearce presents in brief the contention of Mr. Clarence Streit in his 
remarkable book Union Now. A diagnosis is first made of the 
world’s sickness. Instead of laying the illness to the traditional 
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“sick man of Europe,” it seems certain that the disease now 
afflicting the world is nationalism. As a remedy, reasons are pre- 
sented for the adoption of a “federal Union” of the fifteen states 
now sovereign and whose principle 
would be that of democracy in so far as representative 
government and the fundamental “Rights of Man” as 
evolved in the democratic countries (e. g., freedom of 
speech, of the Press, of conscience, or organization and 
equality before the law) are concerned. (16) 
Finally, Mr. Streit presents a definite plan of action comprised of 
eight principal parts, the most important providing for two houses, 
and executive board of five, a president or premier and a supreme 
court of justice. 

The author of the article endorses some such federal plan fully 
aware that it calls for a “sacrifice of national pride, self-sufficiency 
and self-rule.” (23) But in a more fundamental way, he argues 
that in the new age ahead, the nation will be called upon to sur- 
render its life in order to live: the nation which is prepared to “lose 
its life will save it.” 

The last of the articles referred to above is “Sovereign Rights,” 
by H. Foster Anderson. Plato and Augustine supported belief in 
a Divine Order which simplified man’s task since all he needed to do 
is to fit willingly into the particular plan which the Divine Order 
provided. But the rise of individualism with the new authority of 
conscience disputed first place in human and collective destiny. The 
challenge, therefore, which the passive individual gives to the active 
ruler is now shifted to the nation: 

Neither the individual nor the nation is content to 
assume the role of passive submission under the direction 
of some overriding and active authority. 

To combat this situation, Fascism has taken away the freedom 
of the individual and democracies refuse to relinquish the freedom 
of the nation. But 

as we come to the view of the individual as free yet united 
with his fellows in the common work of the nation, so the 
ground will be prepared for us to understand that each 
nation can be free and still united to other nations. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


FOREIGN LETTER 


The interval between the Munich pact and the outbreak of the 
war was an interesting one for an American to travel and study 
in Europe, for the feeling persisted that somehow Europe would 
never be the same again. Everywhere in philosophical circles the 
line between academic philosophy and political speculation was 
wearing thin, and everywhere outside of formal classroom lectures, 
discussion easily turned to the dire possibilities of future events. A 
University of London logic class was devoting a period to the study 
of the theory of probability by calculating the chances of a bomb 
hitting an individual or building within the city of London. 

At Oxford I frequented the lectures of Messrs. Carritt, Price, 
Ryle, Ayer, Paton and Radhakrishnan, heard the Herbert Spencer 
lecture, ‘“Man versus the State,” by Dr. Muirhead, and was enter- 
tained in Exeter College by the famous anthropologist and affable 
host, Rector Marett. Oxford is still the home of Neo-Hegelian 
Idealism, and lectures on Bradley’s logic are offered along with 
courses on Kant, the British Empiricists, and the newer aspects of 
logic and logical positivism. At Corpus Christi College the name 
and personality of F. C. S. Schiller are remembered with affection. 

At Cambridge, the seat of the English Neo-Realistic movement 
initiated by Professor G. E. Moore in 1899, and further developed 
by Bertrand Russell, I heard Moore lecture on Johnson’s logic, and 
Professor C. D. Broad on “The Ethics of Common Sense.” Moore’s 
lectures were excellent examples of the emphasis on clarity and 
devotion to analysis characteristic of all of his philosophical writing. 
This is well illustrated by the familiar story of the Chinese student 
who came to Cambridge to study under him, hoping to learn all 
about the nature of the Universe, but who learned instead a good 
deal about the correct English usage of certain words. 

After much inquiry I was able to find the obscure room in 
Trinity College where a few students gather to hear the enigmatical 
Professor Wittgenstein, who this year succeeds Moore as Professor 
of Philosophy. His lecture consisted of a series of brilliant insights, 
punctuated by prolonged and thoughtful pauses. From this puzzling 
procedure I concluded that he was literally following the advice he 
himself offered in a passage in his now famous Tractatus Logico 
Philosophicus, namely, — “Let him who has nothing to say keep 
silent.” 

In France, philosophy is more universally taught than in Eng- 
land, for it is offered as a major course in every Lycée. In contem- 
porary French philosophy the anti-mechanism and anti-intellectu- 
alism of Bergson is still influential, as is the epistemological idealism 
which goes back to Kant and Renouvier, and the spiritualism which 
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stems from Maine de Biran and Ravaisson. The old Comtean posi- 
tivism has largely lost its influence, but the philosophy of science 
inspired by it has had a very prominent part in French philosophy 
ever since. Neo-Thomism is ably championed by Catholic scholars, 
and a new, primarily social and cultural personalistic movement, 
which seeks to combat the disregard of human and personal values 
under totalitarian political regimes, is being vigorously promoted 
by Emmanuel Mounier, editor of the journal L’Esprit. 

Whereas the emphasis upon the philosophy of science is exempli- 
fied in the work in research and publications of the Institut 
D’Histoire des Sciences et des Techniques, directed by Abel Rey, 
professor at the Sorbonne, the necessity of the synthesis of the 
sciences finds its champion in the program of Le Centre Inter- 
national de Synthése, directed by Professor Henri Berr. 

One Sunday morning, I went to the home of Professor Brun- 
schvicg. Soon after, some of his graduate students arrived. And 
then, according to what appeared to me as a weekly custom, he 
went around the room listening to and discussing points individu- 
ally, until the bell rang for luncheon. 

Through the assistance of Dr. K. O. Bertling of the Amerika- 
Institut at the University of Berlin I was able to secure appoint- 
ments with a number of the Berlin philosophers and to attend some 
lectures. I heard Professor Nicolai Hartmann lecture to his class on 
Metaphysics, and attended a Seminar which was made up mostly of 
American students, conducted by Professor Fredrich Schénemann. 
Professor Alfred Baeumler of the Institut fur Politische Pédagogitk 
explained the function of the Institut and one of his young Nazis 
showed me the new library on National Socialism, and the adjoining 
collection on Marxian socialism which was preserved as a horrible 
example of young Nazidom: Dr. Hans R. Gtinther and Professor 
Eduard Spranger discussed the state of philosophy in Germany, 
and Professor Julius Richter gave me a vivid account of the present 
situation in both the Catholic and Protestant churches with refer- 
ence especially to their attitudes toward National Socialism. 

As for philosophy in Germany, there is much emphasis upon the 
Philosophy of Law, and the new Philosophy of Race, as justification 
for National Socialism. The influences of the Hegelian and Neo- 
Kantian traditions are still felt in certain universities. Phenomenol- 
ogy founded by Brentano and Husserl ; a school known as Existential 
Philosophy going back to the writings of Kierkegaard ; Realism ; and 
Neo-Thomism flourish. The philosophy of science represents at 
present one of the most vital movements. On the whole, traditional 
philosophy which does not bear upon political and social problems 
has not been greatly interfered with in the universities. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


River Days 


Not without reason did Heraclitus make the river a symbol of 
reality when he declared one “could not step into the same river 
twice.” For the lover of little rivers the figure is an effective one. 
The names of these lost rivers flash before the mind bringing vivid 
pictures which neither time nor change can efface. Nor is this 
because of the vastness or volume of water nor from any extraneous 
circumstance but rather because the little river has brought some 
climax of emotion, some deeper purgation of the soul. 


Among the first of these scenes that comes to mind was on the 
Grand where a lovely Mother gave the toddling infant a first lesson 
in fishing. Then there was the winding Looking-Glass from which 
the canoes of Indian warriors had fled within times remembered by 
those yet living. The Cedar brings back associations with a beloved 
physician as likewise the Pemigewasset arising from mountain 
tarns swept with the blast of mountain clouds and rutted with the 
hoof-prints of the wild red deer, a stream whose troubled mountain 
waters seek repose at last in the lordly Merrimac which broadens 
to the sea. Then there is the Green which finds its way into the 
Connecticut but in its upper reaches provides entrancing vistas as 
well as trout. 


All these and many more bring back days of relaxation and joy, 
bearing charmed faces and figures out of the past till it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the echo of a lusty “Halloo,” or to catch in dream the 
ungent odor of wood-smoke drifting through the trees. 


Such days are good to remember, for the quiet of woods, and the 
loquaciousness of many waters bring a self-examination and re- 
orientation to circumstance unattainable in the crowded and hectic 
experiences of common days. River days are days when the soul 
comes to know itself in keeping with the command of the Delphic 
motto. To “Know thyself” means to gather from the resources of 
nature and the Eternal a durable and quiet power as dependable as 
that of the everlasting hills. 

On “cannot step into the same river twice,” for these experi- 
ences are each as clear cut upon the mind as a cameo in its setting. 
Each brings its own distinct pleasure and blessing and each is 
irretrievable. But all our lost rivers spring from a common source 
in the fountain of the Eternal Goodness. RSE: 
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Dr. James Bissett Pratt 


In connection with the opening of the new Seeley Wintersmith 
Mudd Collection of more than three thousand volumes as an addi- 
tion to the Hoose Library of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California, recognition of this latest acquisition will be celebrated by 
the presence of Dr. James Bissett Pratt, Professor of Philosophy 
in Williams College, who will speak on the subjects, “Why Religion 
Lives” and “What is Christianity?” Programs may be secured by 
the middle of March by directing requests to Dr. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, Director of the School of Philosophy, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Journal of the History of Ideas 


The Personalist acknowledges receipt of the Journal of the 
History of Ideas, Volume I, Number 1. The Editor, Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, inaugurates this new learned venture with “Reflections on 
the History of Ideas,” in which, among other things, he sets forth 
the aims of the undertaking: 


It is hoped that the journal will serve... as a useful 

medium for the publication of researches which traverse 

the customary boundary-lines, or are likely to be of interest 

and value to students in other fields than those in which 

they primarily lie. 
The four objectives stated may be summarized as follows: the in- 
fluence of one era or field of knowledge upon another; the influence 
of philosophic ideas in literature, the arts, religion and social 
thought; the influence of scientific discoveries for science and 
philosophy ; and the history of the development and effects of indi- 
vidual pervasive and widely ramifying ideas or doctrines such as 
evolution, progress, mechanism, organicism, determinism and 
nationalism. 


Professor Gilson Lectures at Indiana University 


The appointment of Professor Etienne Gilson as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy on the Mahlon Powell Foundation has been 
announced by President Herman B Wells, of Indiana University, 
for the week of March 3. 

General Topics: God and Philosophy. 1.God and Greek Philoso- 
phy; Il. God and Christian Philosophy; Ill. God and Modern Phi 
losophy; IV. The Contemporary Problem of God. 
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Dr. Gomperz’s Monograph on Heracleitus 


A monograph of H. Gomperz, Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Southern California, entitled Heracleitus of 
Ephesus, and presented along with others in honor of Professor 
Boreas, of the University of Athens, Greece, now appears as an off- 
print. Although filling only a little more than twenty pages, it repre- 
sents Dr. Gomperz’s mature thought after more than thirty years 
about the obscure thought of the Ephesian. It is fully annotated by 
reference to pre-Socratic fragments and other sources. We are happy 
to acknowledge this splendid contribution and are eager for a fuller 
exposition of early Greek thought by the same author. This mono- 
graph is part of a volume published by Pyrsos, Athens, Greece. 


Portraits of Famous Philosophers 


Scripta Mathematica has available for free distribution a 
portrait of Pythagoras reproduced from a fresco by Raphael, also 
a beautifully printed biography of Pythagoras by Professor Cassius 
Jackson Keyser (reprinted from his Portraits of Famous Philoso- 
phers Who Were Also Mathematicians). These may be obtained by 
writing to Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva College, 186 Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City and enclosing 6 cents for 
postage. 


Philosophers at Seattle 


Gray skies and intermittent rain greeted the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, December 28-30, 1939. 
._ The conference opened with a joint luncheon with The Pacific 
Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy, featured by an informal 
address by Professor H. G. Townsend, of the University of Oregon, 
on the history of philosophical societies in the United States. As 
Secretary of the American Philosophical Association at the time of 
its uniting with the Western Philosophical Association he offered 
interesting facts on the dispute over the possession of the word 
“American” in connection with the eastern society’s name, and the 
accidental forces which finally caused the reorganization of the 
society into an amalgamation of regional divisions. 

The first afternoon session was opened by H. J. Phillips of the 
University of Washington with a paper on “Why Be Rational?” 
The speaker contended that moral scepticism is self-refuting, be- 
cause in the act of evaluating and accepting evidence the sceptic 
is exhibiting the self-abnegation, sense of obligation, and reverence 
for truth that is the essence of the moral spirit. S. C. Tornay, 
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University of Utah, then discussed “The Philosophy of Essence and 
Christian Civilization.” Tracing the influence of Platonism through 
later Greek and early Christian thought, he contended that a rein- 
terpreted Platonism is the only hope of our moral, social, and cul- 
tural salvation. The afternoon session was concluded with a paper 
on “The Significance, for Philosophy, of Education,” by E. A. 
Rominson of San Jose State College. Pedagogy, he suggested, has 
modified the intellectual climate as significantly as has ethics, and 
therefore it is imperative that philosophers be conversant with 
educational theory. The evening session offered three papers for 
discussion. J. W. Robson, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, called attention to the problem of induction in a paper on 
“Whitehead’s Answer to Hume.” It was contended that Whitehead’s 
claim is unmerited that Hume missed the essential relatedness of 
things in seeking a justification of inference from the known to the 
unknown. W. T. Jones of Pomona College discussed “F. H. Bradley: 
a 19th Century Positivist,” maintaining that this aspect. of his 
thought has been neglected. Bradley, he said, is best understood 
as a positivist born out of season. The evening meeting closed with 
a discussion of a paper on “William James: A Perspective Realist,” 
by William Savery of the University of Washington. James was 
interpreted as a perspectivist from whose simpler and less articu- 
lated doctrine the later types have emerged. 

The Friday session was opened by W. H. Long of the University 
of Southern California on “Notes on Linguistic Influences in Phi- 
losophy.” Dividing into six groups the non-syntactical errors of 
thought due to the power of language, it was contended that recog- 
nition should be given to a specific field of semiotics concerned with 
word pathology as affecting thought. Such a field was provisionally 
named Pathologistics. C. E. Bures of the College of Idaho discussed 
“Operationalism, Construction, and Inference,” maintaining that 
operationalism is an intrinsic part of empiricism and a necessary 
propaedeutic to clear scientific thinking. H. L. Searles of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California closed the morning session with a 
paper on “Certainty—Logical and Psychological.” Reviewing the 
history of these points of view, the suggestion was left that their 
reconciliation in moral certainty is to be achieved through Value. 

Following a luncheon at which the members of the Division were 
guests of the Department of Philosophy of the University of Wash- 
ington, Barnett Savery of the University of Idaho, opened the 
afternoon session with a paper on “Some Solved, Pseudo, and Un- 
solved Problems.” Philosophers tend to remain too much in their 
ivory tower, it was contended, and too much concerned with specu- 
lative trivia. The imperative concern of the discipline in these 
- trying days is ethical, the problem of human happiness. A. I. Melden 
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of the University of California read a paper on “Thought and Its 
Objects,” developed in the light of the epistemology of G. F. Stout. 
He contended for the intentionality of thought, and the duality 
between thought and physical existence. The afternoon session was 
completed with a paper by C. Sullivan of the University of Oregon, 
entitled “On Certainty and Truth,” in which the author rejoined 
the scepticism of Hume. No propositions, as interpretations of 
experience, he held, are certain. The meeting then adjourned for 
tea at the home of Professor William Savery. 

The high light of the general session was the annual Presidential 
Address by Edward O. Sisson, recently retired from Reed College, 
on the subject of “Human Nature and the Present Crisis.” This 
crisis is the appearance of corporationism, the characteristic feature 
of our current civilization, of which totalitarianism and pyramided 
economic concentration are two aspects. Even more than ancient 
oligarchy, corporationism involves a challenge to our accepted 
democratic principle of the “prerogative status of the human per- 
son, without which a theory of human nature and human life seems 
the play without Hamlet.” “The road to any humane general social 
order—which to me of course means a democratic order,” it was 
concluded, “lies not in the destruction but in the taming of the 
monsters which we have created—both the economic corporation 
and the state.” 

The final Saturday morning session considered two papers. E. E. 
Ericksen of the University of Utah discussed “The Moral Judgment 
in Economics,” and held that the contemporary dissociation of eco- 
nomics and ethics results in amoral economics and abstract ethics. 
Moral thinking in economics means thinking with, and in terms of, 
the community. R. T. Flewelling, of the University of Southern 
California, submitted a paper, read in absentia, on “The Need and 
the Illusion of Absolutes,” which described the ideal value of 
absolutes in the fields of scientific, philosophical, and religious 
research. Although it is impossible to make ideal and practice 
coincide, in this very fact lies the secret of all cultural progress 
whatever. 

At the annual business meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, B. A. G. Fuller; Vice- 
President, Everett J. Nelson. New members of Executive Com- 
mittee are Edward W. Strong, John A. Irving. 

Wilbur Long. 
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The Greeks Bear Gifts 


PAIDEIA: The Ideals of Greek Culture. 
By Werner Jaeger; translated from the 
Second German Edition by Gilbert 
Highet. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. 
xxix, 420. 15/. 

THE GREEK TRADITION. Edited by 
George Boas. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore. Pp. xi, 206. $2.25. 


Professor Jaeger’s volume 
Paideia is one of the rare cul- 
tural books of the year. Not only 
does the author display a pro- 
found erudition but an even 
more unusual insight into the 
nature of Greek culture and the 
forces which were making Greek 
civilization. Paideia strikes its 
dominant idea in its considera- 
tion of Greek educational ideals, 
beginning with Homer and Hesi- 
od and closing with the climax 
and setting of Greek power, the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The author explains in the 
preface: 


No one seems to have at- 
tempted to explain the in- 
teraction between the his- 
torical process by which 
their character was formed 
and the intellectual process 
by which they constructed 
their ideal of human per- 
sonality. ... I believed that 
a solution to this important 
historical and_ intellectual 
problem would bring a 
deeper understanding of the 
unique educational genius 
which is the secret of the 
undying influence of Greece 
on all subsequent ages. (vli) 

Though many would not agree, 
Paideia is in many respects a 
book for the times for it sets off 
the enduring and always valid 
aspects of a true education as 
against the fleeting and chang- 
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ing. It was recently remarked 
in the reviewer’s presence that 
the old cultural education of 
language, literature and philoso- 
phy was quite passé in an age of 
tremendous change and chaotic 
conditions, that the education for 
the times must be primarily 
technical and professional. Quite 
the contrary is the case. The cul- 
tural subjects deal with those 
aspects of life which are the in- 
variable phenomena of human 
activity. The technically trained 
man without this wider culture 
is run into a groove of profes- 
sionalism which leaves him 
stranded when the knowledge 
connected with the professional 
techniques has become outmoded 
or passed away. He has slight 
guidance and he has also dried 
up the springs of creative imagi- 
nation at the same time. He has 
not that graciousness and large- 
ness of life which can keep him 
from pedantry and the worship 
of old techniques. There are 
great general principles of life, 
conduct, happiness, human rela- 
tions which hold in London or 
Timbuctoo, in Boston or Borneo. 
An acquaintance with these 
wider principles makes the man 
you meet a gentleman of what- 
ever place or race you may find 
him, and prepares him to take a 
worthy and intelligent part in 
whatever action is called for. 
The persistence of Greek culture 
was due to this deeper under- 
girding of philosophical specula- 
tion and religion. 

Professor Jaeger’s insight is 
of special interest to adherents 
of personalistic thought. It has 
long been the intellectual habit 
of scholars and near scholars to 
put a materialistic interpreta- 
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tion on Greek philosophy. This 
flair, in such strict keeping with 
a materialistic age, was a sin 
against light from the ancient 
texts. The theory was based pri- 
marily upon the presumption of 
evolution, that the earlier the 
race, the more primitive, the 
more natural, hence all early re- 
ligion and philosophy must be 
materialistic and crude. By a 
curious reversal of theory the 
same author could damn the 
early religious instincts as filled 
with magic, miracle, awe and 
wonder under the term animism. 
Religion lost out either way. 
Much modern philosophical and 
scientific writing has thus been 
done under the domination of a 
fixed idea such as that of Comte 
and his present day successors. 
The author of Paideia shows 
clearly the spiritualist and re- 
ligious content of early Greek 
thought and education. 

There was a reason in the 
statement of Plato and Aristotle 
concerning Anaxagoras as the 
philosopher “who was awake.” 
It was a recognition of the strong 
humanist turn that was more 
and more characterizing Greek 
thought. 

In Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
menae cosmogony was af- 
fected for the first time by 
the anthropocentric trend to 
which we have already re- 
ferred: he laid down that 
the foundation of existence 
is mind, the force which ar- 
ranges and guides. (292) 

The author finds this tendency 
in Homer and so on down in 
Thales, Anaximander and Hera- 
clitus. The beginning of Greek 
history is seen by him as the 
advent of a new conception of 
the value of the individual (xix), 
the history of personality in 
Europe must start with the 
Greeks. The process of educa- 
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tion was to them the fullest de- 
velopment — spiritual, mental 
and physical—of human nature. 

Personality, for the 
Greeks, gains its liberty and 
its consciousness of selfhood 
not by abandoning itself to 
subjective thought and feel- 
ing, but by making itself an 
objective thing; and, as it 
realizes that it is a separate 
world opposed to the ex- 
ternal law, it discovers its 
own inner laws. (114) 

Even Anaximander’s apeiron 
represented an active and direc- 
tive Force: 

Anaximander chose the 
apeiron—it is not a definite 
element, but (in words 
which seem to be his own’) 
“includes everything in it- 
self,and guides everything.” 
Aristotle opposed him on 
the ground that it would be 
better to say that matter is 
included in everything than 
that it includes everything. 
But from the other epithets 
applied to the apeiron in 
Aristotle’s account of the 
theory, such as “immortal” 
and “indestructible,” it is 
plain that the apeiron is an 
active force. Only a god can 
“guide everything.” And 
there is a tradition that 
Anaximander declared the 
apeiron, constantly produc- 
ing new worlds and assimi- 
lating them again, was the 
Divine. . . . Anaximander 
goes much further. He holds 
that this eternal process of 
compensation is at work not 
only in human life but in the 
whole world. The immanent 
compensatory process in hu- 
man life induces him to be- 
lieve that nature too with 
its forces and oppositions is 
subject to an immanent rule 
of law like mankind, and 
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that it is this rule of law 
which regulates coming-to- 
beandpassing-away 
throughout creation. ... 
Therefore we are justified 
in describing his conception 
of the universe as the spirit- 
ual discovery of the cosmos. 
The discovery could not be 
made anywhere but in the 
depths of the human soul. 
(157-9) 
Heraclitus in keeping with the 

personalizing tendency 
held that the human soul 
with all its emotions and 
sufferings was the center of 
all the energies of the cos- 
mos (178) 

and lays down the famous phrase 

as the opening sentence of his 

book: “Man’s own character is 

his daemonium.” 


The thought which was 
implicit in Anaximander’s 
conception of the universe 
now becomes explicit in 
Heraclitus’ consciousness of 
selfhood. (181) 


In the course of the fifth 
century the word psyché ac- 
quired a new overtone, a 
loftier significance, which 
reached its fulness in the 
teaching of Socrates. The 
soul was now objectively 
recognized as the centre of 
man’s life. From the soul 
came all men’s actions. . 
The Athenian mind has now 


become anthropocentric; 
humanism has been born. 
(276-7) 


The commonly held low opin- 
ion of the Sophists cultivated by 
the average history of philosophy 
must be revised under the inter- 
pretations of Professor Jaeger, 
who brings forward the impor- 
tant part they played in Greek 
education and points out that 
they did have some higher aims 
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than teaching young men to flout 
the law by making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason. 

The drop from the tragedy of 
Aeschylus to the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes marks for the author 
the shift from national and cul- 
tural strength to degeneracy and 
weakness. The closing chapter 
on Thucydides shows a touch of 
most contemporary modernity in 
which the various speakers of 
Athens, Corinth and the lesser 
Greek states use exactly the 
same arguments for the justifica- 
tion of war as one reads in the 
daily press today. 

The volume is so rich in sug- 
gestiveness and insight, so fresh 
and modern in outlook that it is 
difficult for a reviewer to refrain 
from too extensive quotation or 
the expansion of a review beyond 
the limits of his allotted space. 
It is like a verdant island amid 
the oceanic expanses of chaos 
and upheaval of our times. A 
book to be bought, cherished and 
remembered. 

In The Greek Tradition edited 
by George Boas we have a de- 
lightful symposium of papers on 
the influence of the Greek tradi- 
tion in European culture. The 
Hellenistic Age is treated by 
Professor Henry W. Prescott, 
Archaeology and the Idea of 
Classical Antiquity by Dorothy 
Kent Hill, the Middle Ages by 
Dorothy Miner, John of Salis- 
bury and the Twelfth Century 
by Sidney Painter, the Begin- 
nings of Italian Opera by Lubov 
Keefer, Germany by Ernst Feiss 
of Johns Hopkins, and the Clas- 
sic Revival in American Archi- 
tecture by Talbot Hamlin of 
Columbia. 

Though the essays are brief 
they are illuminative and their 
popular style makes them par- 
ticularly readable. We wondered 
how the last contributor quoting 
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the Greek names of American 
cities founded in the first half of 
the nineteenth century could 
have overlooked that wave of en- 
thusiasm that swept America as 
it did England, in connection 
with the war of Greek of inde- 
pendence, and which was the 
certain source of this phenome- 
non. 

The essays were altogether 
worthy of preservation in book 
form. EB Tuk: 


An Outstanding Work 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZA- 
TION. Volume I, The Ancient Near 
East and Greece. Volume II, The Roman 
World. By Albert Trever. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. Pp. 
Volume I, xx, 585, $4.50; Volume II, xvii, 
817, $5.50. 


The average person of culture 
will welcome with enthusiasm 
Trever’s notable volumes in the 
History of Ancient Civilization. 
History as usually written has a 
way of being either so prosaic 
as to set the armchair scholar 
to sleep before the fire or so ex- 
tensive in details whose connec- 
tion is unrelated to the process 
of events as to become formid- 
able or impossible. Only occa- 
sionally do we find a historian 
with such mastery of details, 
with such humanism, sense of 
values and humor that he can 
write a history devoid of these 
common defects. Nevertheless, 
we have such an exception in 
this work by Professor Trever. 

The High School and College 
graduate has usually been served 
with a history too brief to afford 
a stirring picture of the age un- 
der review. He is lost in a system 
of chronologies, of wars and dy- 
nasties. If attention is given to 
literature, art, philosophy or so- 
cial theory, it is described quite 
apart from its sources in the 
social movements and education 
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of the people. There is not detail 
enough to fix in the average 
mind the meaning of the impor- 
tant landmarks. Here for the 
man who feels that his knowl- 
edge of ancient civilization is too 
sketchy there is an opportunity 
to cure that lack. Neither will 
it be a painful process as is too 
often the case in the reading of 
history. One marvels at the au- 
thor’s erudition, the breadth of 
his reading, the meticulousness 
of his knowledge but above all 
at his sense of values. These 
enable him to bring forward 
those human touches that illus- 
trate and give modernity and 
life to narrative that would 
otherwise be tedious and unin- 
spiring. No novel of this or any 
other year has been half as in- 
teresting to us as this tale of 
other centuries. The author is 
fortified with a profound sense 
of the underlying principles of 
the cultures about which he 
writes and draws from a wide 
field, facts little emphasized or 
forgotten in the historian who 
writes out of prejudice and from 
a limited point of view. Volume 
One deals with the history and 
cultural development of the An- 
cient Near East and Greece. 
Here we have perhaps the most 
comprehensive treatment yet 
published in America of those 
forces in the near East which 
were preparing. the way for 
Kuropean civilization. Much his- 
torical consideration of Grecian 
culture has failed at this point 
giving more or less the impres- 
sion that Greek civilization 
sprang into being as miracu- 
lously as Minerva from the brow 
of Jove, having neither cause nor 
preparation. Here we have the 
story told with a fullness in 
brevity seldom achieved. We 
have the roots of Greek culture 
placed as far back as written 
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history in the Sumerian culture, 
the Egyptian and Hittite em- 
pires, Persia, the rising genius 
of the Hellenic race, its poetry, 
philosophy and religion, the con- 
flicts between East and West, the 
Alexandrian Empire, its eco- 
nomic life and organization, and 
finally the influence of Greek 
civilization on the culture of the 
West. 


Volume Two takes up the story 
where Volume One leaves off for 
the Roman and later European 
civilization is seen as continuous 
with that of Greece. None of the 
essential elements are omitted, 
political, military, economic, so- 
cial, cultural, esthetic or relig- 
ious. This is no history written 
to a theme or a prejudice as was 
for instance that great classic, 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. The great new 
movement of history for this 
period is seen in the impact of 
Christianity upon the European 
world and the author gives in 
detail the evolution of Western 
Christianity. 

Both volumes are accompanied 
by clear well-printed maps, ex- 
tensive references and bibliogra- 
phies, making the work as de- 
cidedly valuable for the use of 
college classes as it is for the 
casual reader. It will be likewise 
a desirable adjunct for the 
scholar and historian as offering 
an unusual detail for occasional 
reference. The illustrations and 
printing are superb — volumes 
that every intelligent person 
should own. bad ae Sg 


Theological Backgrounds in 
New England 


THE NEW ENGLAND MIND: The 
Seventeenth Century. By Perry Miller. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xi, 528. $3.75. 


| JEDIDIAH MORSE: A Champion of New 
England Orthodoxy. By James King 
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Morse. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. ix, 180. $2.50. 


Any student unfamiliar with 
the causes of the split in New 
England Congregationalism into 
Unitarian and “Orthodox,” and 
any who would refresh their 
knowledge, will find in Jedidiah 
Morse — A Champion of New 
England Orthodoxy a brief yet 
illuminating account of that part 
of the conflict which centered 
about one of its main figures. 

Morse had much to do with the 
separation which resulted in the 
election of Dr. Ware, Unitarian, 
to the Hollis professorship of 
theology at Harvard and the 
founding of Andover Theological 
Seminary. The irony of history 
has apparently decided against 
him, for Andover later reposed 
peacefully under the shadow and 
perhaps we might say under the 
wing of Harvard while the faith 
delivered to the Calvinistic saints 
is more or less forgotten. 

Nor was the contest quite so 
one-sided as history might sug- 
gest. There were faults on both 
sides. It is always difficult for 
the liberal to respect the religious 
sentiments of his opponents. 
Their willingness to die for their 
concept of the faith is likely to 
move him to ridicule since what 
to them is the faith is to him but 
a concept or opinion about the 
faith. Neither party seems to 
have had much respect for the 
other as is inevitable in religious 
wars. When one thinks of him- 
self as fighting God’s battles the 
opposition looks to be but a por- 
tion of the cohorts of Satan. 
Against such an adversary any 
method seems legitimate. If the 
“Orthodox” hurled charges of 
apostasy and atheism against 
such saints as William Ellery 
Channing, it was also true that 
the liberal protagonists tried to 
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cripple Morse by an attack upon 
the school geography he had 
written while he was yet a teach- 
er. This geography was widely 
used as a text and added to his 
fame and influence. It had 
nothing to do with religious be- 
lief, but if it could be depreciated 
it would lessen his influence. 

Morse had much to do with 
rallying the defeated forces of 
the Orthodox and in the found- 
ing of Andover. If the methods 
were ingenuous, in that the Hol- 
lis professorship had been en- 
dowed with the special purpose 
of maintaining trinitarian the- 
ology and the endowment at 
Andover had to be twisted a bit 
to make it fit a purpose for which 
it may not have been intended, 
one must remember that on both 
sides it was supposed to be the 
Lord’s battle. 

The union of Andover and 
Harvard represents the irony of 
events which disclosed how futile 
was the battle against the liber- 
alizing of seventeenth century 
ideas to meet the needs of the 
nineteenth. In the meantime the 
cause of religion suffered. The 
cause of liberal theology was 
wounded in the house of its 
friends. The “Orthodox” party 
was led into an extreme position 
which it could not eventually 
hold. This was equally true of 
the liberal wing. They wasted 
much time in ridicule of motives 
that were sincere and by their 
extravagance lost leadership. The 
disaster prevented that liberal 
supremacy which would have 
given to Congregationalism, 
which was eminently fitted for 
the role, a dominating influence 
in America Protestantism. What 
was then lost, a century has not 
recovered. For Unitarianism in 
that day was forward looking, 
evangelical, and had simply oc- 
cupied positions which are now 
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taken by intelligent Christians 
of all denominations. For this 
result we must honor our Uni- 
tarian friends. Perhaps it is too 
much to have conceived of a vic- 
tory which would have given 
them a commanding position in 
Protestantism. The opposition 
was too strong, too sincere, too 
opinionated. If, however, there 
is some sense in which they may 
be said to have lost the battle, 
they may congratulate them- 
selves on having won the war. 
In The New England Mind, 
Perry Miller discusses the theo- 
logical and philosophical back- 
ground of the New England 
tradition. The work is most 
illuminating since it treats of 
sources that are customarily 
overlooked. Ordinarily, New 
England thought is traced solely 
to English and Scottish Calvin- 
ism with a portion of independ- 
ency thrown in to account for 
the liberalism of Congregation- 
alism. We can remember no 
other writer of the period who 
has so meticulously brought out 
the influence of the great philos- 
opher-theologian of the Sor- 
bonne, Petrus Ramus. Not that 
the author overlooks the com- 
monly accepted sources of Puri- 
tanism but he does give full and 
deserved attention to Ramus. 
Ramus became something of a 
fad among New England intel- 
lectuals not only on account of 
his philosophical acumen, and 
theological liberalism, but per- 
haps even more because he be- 
came a Protestant martyr. His 
professional and political ene- 
mies took the occasion of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day to kill him, 
behead him, drag his body 
through the streets and finally 
toss it into the Seine. This in 
itself in a day of religious an- 
tagonism was sufficient to make 
him popular among Protestants 
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who: had fled from the intoler- 
ance of even the English Church. 

Ramus’ outstanding contribu- 
tion to philosophy had been the 
introduction of a new logic aimed 
to upset the Aristotelian and de- 
pending on dialectic for its so- 
called proofs. Thus a system of 
categorical analysis was made to 
bear the burden of “proof.” One 
needs only to read Professor 
Miller’s book to realize how deep 
a hold upon New England think- 
ing this method took. Not only 
did it become the “official” logic 
at Harvard and other New Eng- 
land schools, but it provided a 
method of sermonizing which 
became universal among New 
England divines. 

It possessed the characters 
then most eagerly sought after. 
It was in the highly intellectual 
tradition, coming from the Sor- 
bonne. It gave a certain coun- 
tenance to a degree of liberalism, 
but most of all it provided a 
defense against the dogmatic 
authoritarianism of ecclesiasti- 
cism. 

That the ministers did 
their thinking according to 
Ramus is shown almost 
without exception by New 
England sermons; Biblical 
texts were “opened” by the 
logic of Ramus and the rhet- 
orice of Talon.... Many of 
the Presbyterians persisted 
in using Aristotelian meth- 
ods, and from a reading of 
the controversies between 
them and the New England- 
ers arises an impression 
which is almost a certainty 
that the Congregational 
theory developed hand-in- 
hand with the application of 
Ramus’ dialectic to the 
Bible, that there was a deep- 
seated affinity between the 
logic and the polity. Such a 
conclusion rests upon more 
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than guesswork, for Ramus 
himself quarreled with Beza 
in 1571 over this very issue. 
Ramus persuaded the Synod 
of the Ile-de-France to de- 
clare that the power to elect 
pastors and pronounce cen- 
sures should reside in indi- 
vidual congregations and 
not in a ministerial classis. 
New England divines 
freely acknowledged him as 
a discoverer of “the Congre- 
gational way of Church 
Government,” and in their. 
expositions used his logic to 
establish it. (120) 

That Ramus did exercise 
formative influence on Ameri- 
can church organization, political 
theory and education, seems 
abundantly verified by Professor 
Miller’s researches. Perhaps the 
effect on English thought which 
was great would have been 
greater there but for the estab- 
lished and vested interests in 
English life. It undoubtedly 
provided a great stimulus in the 
new and less settled conditions 
of American pioneer thought. 
Professor Miller has done a real 
service in bringing to light a 
half-forogtten phase of intellec- 
tual history. | a be 


Literary Art and Poetry 


STUDIES IN LITERARY TYPES IN 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMER- 
ICA (1607-1710). By Josephine W. 
Piercy. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. xl, 35. $3.50. 

LIVE OAKS OF GLYNN, By Duke Cole 
Meredith. Banner Fress, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

THE CAROUSEL: POEMS. By Con- 
stance Entwistle Hoar. The Ridgewood 
Herald Press, Ridgewood, N. J. Pp. x, 59. 

THOUGH QUICK SOULS BLEED. By 
Gordon LeClaire. Banner Press, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. Pp. xii, 122., 


Studies of the first century of 
English literature in America 
have not been lacking. They have 
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placed their major emphasis, 
however, on content and socio- 
logical trends. The present vol- 
ume, Studies in Literary Types 
in Seventeenth Century America, 
is the first which, beginning with 
Captain Smith’s reports on Vir- 
ginia and extending through 
Cotton Mather’s Essays To Do 
Good, focuses its attention upon 
matters of form. The scrutiny 
of the “pamphlets of newes,” 
almanacs, scientific documents, 
diaries, etc., shows that our fore- 
fathers made conscious and con- 
siderable use of literary types 
current in England at the time 
of emigration, and that in par- 
ticular they employed the ‘char- 
acter” and the essay. 

It is astonishing to see how 
steadily, year after year, the bio- 
logical curve operates in the 
field of poetry as well as in the 
science of educational measure- 
ments. One hopes that the next 
bundle of volumes of new verse 
will prove of higher and more 
even merit, only to find that the 
law is still working. This is true 
of the three volumes here re- 
viewed. 

Mr. Meredith’s Live Oaks of 
Glynn of course reminds one by 
its title of Sidney Lanier’s mas- 
terpiece “The Marshes of Glynn.” 
But the only resemblance is in 
the titles. The volume is a series 
of sonnets, some in the English 
and some in the Italian form, 
very sentimental in mood and 
usually defective in form. There 
is the customary straining after 
mere ornament which betrays 
the lack of any real substance. 

The Carousel, by Constance 
Entwistle Hoar, displays a com- 
mendable vigor applied to a con- 
siderable number of verse forms 
and a variety of subject matter. 
Particularly effective is the poem 
entitled “Tree in a Meadow,” 
opening with the lines: 
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A stately tree that braves 
the wind alone 

Is nature at her best; each 
stem and leaf 

Contributes to the whole. 


But, though these poems are 
characterized by  straightfor- 
wardness of thought and style, 
there is a disappointing lack of 
really original ideas. The best 
that can be said is that familiar 
thoughts are expressed sincerely. 


Mr. LeClaire’s more solid vol- 
ume entitled Though Quick Souls 
Bleed takes us to distinctly 
higher ground. Here is a man 
who has experienced life with 
his senses alert to its deepest 
meaning. Moreover, he knows 
the power of words, single words 
that carry the meaning of entire 
sentences. There are some hun- 
dred or more poems in this col- 
lection, divided into four groups, 
each of which receives its desig- 
nation from a poem that some- 
what largely suggests its subject 
matter. The first group, poems 
dealing with social distress, is 
called “Lazarus at the Feast.” 
The second concerns itself with 
love, under the title “Sacrament 
of Blossoms.” “The Vats Run 
Red” is the title of the third 
group, that dealing with war. 
The final group, entitled “The 
Flower of the Five Wounds,” 
handles the associations of death 
and sacrifice. Though largely 
tragic in nature, these poems 
display plenty of appreciation of 
the beautiful aspects of human 
existence and the world in which 
we live. The author employs 
skilfully a considerable variety 
of forms, as well as free verse. 
To single out particular poems 
for commendation is difficult 
where so many clamor for atten- 
tion. But the opening poem, a 
prize entitled “The Half-Caste 
Prays,” is certainly among the 
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best, and the following compact 
utterance offers a good example 
of the tragic irony which runs 
throughout this arresting vol- 
ume: 


Too poor to pluck love’s fruit 
We labelled it “sour grapes” ; 
And stifled mating’s urge 

In celibate escapes. 


Now as world chaos looms, 

Our hearts are strangely 
glad— 

Lean years forfend from hell 

The sons we might have had. 


Louis Wann. 


The Light “Dark Ages” 

MOHAMMED AND CHARLEMAGNE. 
By Henri Pirenne. W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE. A study 


of social life in twelfth century Europe. 
By Roger Lloyd. Pp. xii, 255. 10s 6d. 


If what the late Henri Pirenne 
wrote in Mohammed and Charle- 
magne is true, and as he sets it 
forth there can be little doubt, 
the popular conception of “the 
Dark Age” must be most drasti- 
cally revised. Perhaps the “dark- 
ness” lay all the time in the 
modern ignorance of the period 
under review. The author shows 
how Roman learning, law and 
social custom were absorbed into 
the structure of Merovingian 
society. He tells us that a knowl- 
edge, for instance, of classical 
Greek was still prevalent among 
scholars and still taught in the 
schools. What brought about 
this remarkable change between 
the Seventh and NinthCenturies? 
Pirenne places the responsibility 
on the Moslem invasions and the 
splitting of Mediterranean sea 
power. Some would undoubtedly 
take issue with this contention 
but the explanation seems an 
original one and as here dis- 
cussed it is shown to be plausible. 
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The strength of the Roman Em- 
pire lay in its domination of the 
Mediterranean Sea. This put the 
center of commercial and intel- 
lectual life of that world in Italy 
or at most divided it between the 
two capitals of the Roman Em- 
pire—Constantinople and Rome. 
One or the other of these waxed 
or waned in power according to 
the cleverness of its rulers and 
the support of its hinterland. 
Byzantine influences continued 
strong in the West until nearly 
the time of Charlemagne and as 
long as these existed the intel- 
lectual tradition survived. 

The Moslem invasions, begin- 
ning in the Seventh Century, 
split the Empire in two more 
certainly and surely than the 
quarrels between Eastern and 
Western Empires which were 
both Christian in name and 
yielding spiritual obedience to 
the Roman Pontiff. When Islam 
took over half of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Western Empire 
centered at Rome could no longer 
receive supplies from Africa and 
the near East she was compelled 
to look to the North for support. 

The interruption of commerce 
did much more than cut off sup- 
plies of food. It was an intellec- 
tual embargo as well. This was 
the situation in Henri Pirenne’s 
judgment which brought the 
swift and deep decline in learn- 
ing known as “the Dark Ages.” 

Under the conditions that came 
into being with the rise of Mos- 
lem power the center of Euro- 
pean life was shifted from Italy 
to France, and much of the 
fabric of Western culture had to 
be rewoven. Moreover, the trans- 
formation had to be made under 
the fierce attacks of the Moslems. 
A disintegrated Europe made up 
of petty principalities fighting 
among themselves and with no 
clearly defined authority had to 
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beat back these attacks at the 
same time it was required to re- 
store the foundations of the dis- 
rupted social order. Charlemagne 
was the first of the Frankish 
emperors to claim successfully 
undisputed authority in Western 
Europe. His efforts to rebuild 
the intellectual interests are 
widely known, but the author 
contends that the making of 
Charlemagne and the transfer 
of political dominance from 
Rome to Paris was primarily 
due to Mohammed. 

Professor Pirenne was already 
widely known as the author of a 
significant History of Europe, 
and the notes from which the 
present posthumous volume has 
been formed will add to his repu- 
tation for scholarship and his- 
torical insight. Praise is due his 
son, Jacques Pirenne, who pre- 
pared the book in French, to 
Bernard Miall, the translator, 
and to the W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, the American publishers. 

Whoever has read Roger 
Lloyd’s The Stricken Lute, that 
charming story of Abelard, will 
not willingly miss this new vol- 
ume, The Golden Middle Age. It 
is an excellent complementary 
volume to that of Pirenne in that 
it carries on the story through 
the great Twelfth Century. 
Though mainly interested in this 
creative century Lloyd begins 
with Charlemagne and some 
points about which he is in 
quandary would have been more 
clear if he had been guided by 
Pirenne. He speaks for instance 
of the contrast between the secu- 
lar Merovingians and the more 
Christianized and Romanized 
ideals of Charlemagne and his 
successors. This change Pirenne 
has also emphasized but he 
would have laid it to the Moslem 
drive which separated the West- 
ern from the Eastern Empire, 
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cut off the supporting African 
territory from Rome and com- 
pelled her to find her support in 
the North. Thus what to Lloyd 
seems accidental becomes ac- 
counted for. (18) It was but 
natural, since in the first place 
classical learning had fled to the 
North, St. Columba in the Irish 
Sea having kept the flickering 
torch alive—it was but natural 
that Charlemagne should look in 
this direction for scholars with 
which to found his schools. 

It seems a far cry from Char- 
lemagne to John of Salisbury but 
Lloyd shows how the period has 
been covered by the monastic 
chronicles at Rheims with the 
brief exception between the year 
966 and 980 when Gerbert is 
found teaching there. From Ger- 
bert on we have that famous 
succession of scholars which in- 
cludes Fulbert, Berengar, John 
of Salisbury, Abelard and the 
other teachers whose work gave 
rise to the University. Lloyd 
covers much the same ground 
over which Rashdall’s famous 
volumes go, but here you have in 
brief the poignant and human 
picture of those stirring times 
told for popular rather than 
scholarly appeal. 

The benefits of an education 
he thus reports from the grave 
considerations of Isadore of 
Seville: 

According to Isadore in 
the seventh and the Mont- 
pellier authorities in the 
twelfth centuries, the doctor 
[physician] must have a 
thorough knowledge of 
grammar, to take in and 
hand on his reading; rhet- 
oric, to diagnose and define 
the disease by means of 
argument; logic, in order to 
bring the aid of reason to 
the scrutiny and the cure; 
arithmetic, to count the 
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hours of a paroxysm; geom- 
etry, “on account of the 
qualities of districts and 
situation of place’; music, 
because David once saved 
Saul from an unclean spirit 
by the magic of melody; 
and astronomy, as the hu- 
man body changes with the 
procession of the heavens 
and the alteration of the 
seasons. With the aid of 
these the village doctor 
comes to the house of sick- 
ness to give “first a diges- 
tive medicine, secondly a 
purgative, thirdly a sana- 
tive.” (112) 

We have the thrilling picture 
of twelfth century life, ideas 
and men, students, and students’ 
letters home for money, delight- 
fully told in the author’s charac- 
teristically pleasing style. What 
age was like it? Thence came 
the cathedrals, the universities, 
the new dream of democracy, 
ideals and movements which 
have not yet spent their force. 

Bers 


The Cult in Occult 


EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHICS. By 
F. W. Warrick; foreword by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. Pp. xxxi, 399. $7.50. 

THE CAVALCADE OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. By Harold H. V. Cross. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Pp. 259. $2.00. 


Experiments in Psychics by 
F. W. Warrick may well sub- 
stantiate the claim of its author 
to be definitive for this sort of 
subject, spirit photographs, ecto- 
plasm and the rest. This re- 
viewer must confess to being left 
cald before the photographic 
spectacle of double exposures 
and positives apparently sur- 
rounded by the viscera of bulls 
which he is asked to credit with 
being ectoplasm. If one wills to 
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be credulous regarding this sort 
of thing there are more illustra- 
tions than one needs, if incredu- 
lous they might be multiplied a 
thousand times without being 
convincing. 

Nor is this sort of “science” 
much bolstered by the blessing 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and a few 
others. Though not generally 
accepted, materialism and mate- 
rialization run together. If one 
believes only in material reality 
and is not quite willing to stifle 
the dream of immortality he 
must perforce prove that the 
spiritual is another or less sub- 
stantial form of matter. At least 
to our way of thinking the whole 
argument rests on a gross mis- 
understanding or misinterpreta- 
tion of terms. It may be that 
while matter rests upon a spirit- 
ual basis spirituality is primarily 
not dependent upon matter for 
its existence. The evidence so 
far educed concerning communi- 
cation from the dead shows no 
evidences of spiritual insight or 
a mental acumen above that of 
the average low-grade medium. 
Certainly however ectoplasms, to 
frame what would appear to be 
photographs or reflections from 
mirrors do not seem to the in- 
credulous to bear out the ex- 
tended conclusions of the cultists. 

Though the author of A Caval- 
cade of the Supernatural begins 
by offering “complete and accu- 
rate information that will be a 
welcome relief from the usual 
sort of material offered to a 
credulous public,” he lies open to 
the strictures already mentioned. 
While we are warned against the 
frauds of the ordinary “psychic” 
we are asked to believe that this 
one is extraordinary and credi- 
ble but we are given no new or 
different grounds for belief. 

Believers in the occult will 
welcome these volumes; to the 
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“tough-minded” they will be but 
a delusion and snare. ae 


The Thought Basis of 

Political Action 

LA LOGIQUE D’UNE IDE£E-FORCE: 
L’Idée d’Utilité Sociale et La Revolution 
Francaise. By Jean Belin. Hermann et 
Cie, Paris. Pp. 526. 120 fr. 

LES DEMARCHES DE LA PENSEE 
SOCIALE. By Jean Belin. Hermann et 
Cie, Paris. Pp. 98. 20 fr. 


In these two works by Dr. 
Belin, American readers will find 
much of interest and profit in the 
understanding of ideas that had 
a profound influence upon Amer- 
ican political thought. While the 
American Revolution preceded 
the French and influenced it, 
French ideas had much to do, if 
not with the causes of revolt, at 
least with the ideology which 
guided the founders of the new 
republic. The influence was thus 
mutual and interactive. In La 
Logique d’Une Idée-Force we 
have an extended, clear and 
scholarly discussion, well-docu- 
mented from the writings and 
addresses of the time, of the 
dominating principles which mo- 
tivated the French Constitutional 
Assembly of 1789 and the results 
in the reorganized state. 

Les Demarches de la Pensée 
Sociale is supplementary to the 
larger volume in giving an ac- 
count of the struggle between 
contrasting concepts of the state 
and the final syncretization by 
which social progress became a 
fact. 

Both works are of value in any 
consideration of the progress of 
social and political ideas. 

ReT LF: 


A Document in Contemporary 
History 


AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE. By 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
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The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 977. $3.50. 


In America in Midpassage, 
Charles and Mary Beard have 
presented us with an important 
document in contemporary his- 
tory. The events which they 
evaluate are dimly remembered 
by most of us as having filled the 
daily press from time to time. 
Important events however in the 
last quarter century have fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly that 
the minds of men are dulled by 
what has become the customary. 
To have these events set before 
us in a single presentation is 
breath-taking and gives us a new 
insight into the trends of a so- 
cial, political and _ intellectual 
revolution which is taking place 
not only in America but through- 
out the world. Whether one 
agrees with the interpretation 
presented makes little difference 
in his interest. An effort at dis- 
interestedness is apparent, for 
the documentation has been care- 
ful and for the most part the 
facts mentioned cannot be called 
in question. Of course, the in- 
terpretation will be questioned 
according to ones predilections 
and prejudices. Our guess is that 
it is sufficiently unbiased to please 
neither extremist of the left or 
right. As a seasoned judgment 
and statement of the forces 
which have been making history 
in American for the past genera- 
tion there is nothing yet written 
that can approach it. Many other 
attempts have been made but 
each presents some partial phase 
or single standpoint which be- 
side this appears quite fragmen- 
tary. 

The motto which heads the 
book is the line from the Divine 
Comedy, “From the midst of our 
mortal life,” and seems particu- 
larly appropriate since the lines 
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quoted introduce the wanderings 
of Dante in the woods haunted 
by the stalking beasts of avarice, 
greed and lust. It must be ad- 
mitted that the chaotic world of 
our present time is describable 
under such similes even as it 
presents an easy parallel with 
Dante’s Florentine republic. The 
first chapter under the title of 
“The Golden Glow” details cir- 
cumstances and events of the 
great inflation or era of pros- 
perity which characterized the 
decade of the Twenties. Follow- 
ing that is the description of the 
political overturn, the various 
efforts at rehabilitation, the con- 
flicts between President, Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, 
the domestic sources of foreign 
policies, the problem of labor, 
sources of entertainment, such 
as, plays and “movies,” the new 
range of literary effort, the ad- 
vances in science and the pre- 
vailing philosophies. The final 
chapter, “Toward a Reconstruc- 
tion of Democracy,” calls atten- 
tion to the contrast in political 
ideology between the founders of 
the Republic and the modern 
dream of democracy. 

The discussion is clear and 
conclusive and carried out on a 
high plane. Philosophers will be 
disappointed at the somewhat 
casual and superficial treatment 
which is accorded to philosophy. 
Not only is the knowledge of phi- 
losophy indicated incomplete but 
the emphasis given seems wrong. 
For example, the great work of 
John Dewey is gathered about 
his effort to found a new social 
religion. Mr. Dewey’s important 
work and that which has had 
results in every home in America 
lies in his educational theory 
from which the land must suffer 
or be blessed for another cen- 
tury. Perhaps it is especially 
foolish to venture the role of the 
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prophet, but Dewey, the idol of 
American teachers will be re- 
membered, we believe, not by his 
social but by his educational 
theories. 

The author in discussing so- 
cialized medicine gives credit for 
priority to the Federal group in 
Washington, credit that should 
be given to the famous Ross- 
Loos clinic in Los Angeles. 

However, we are mindful of 
the fact that literary critics have 
been called the “lice of litera- 
ture’ and we already know what 
some of our readers are think- 
ing. Perhaps in a work so out- 
standing, so judicious and in- 
formed, it is only an annoyance 
to call attention to shortcomings 
so small. It is distinctly a book 
which will live long, which will 
surely take a place in history and 
which every lover of America 
and her destiny will find profit- 
able to own. Raters 


Master and Student 

AN EXAMINATION OF CRITICAL 
MONISM. By John H. Melzer. The 
University Post Publishing Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. Pp. 45. 


An Examination of Critical 
Monism is the case of a student’s 
more mature reactions to the in- 
structions of his teacher, who in 
this case chances to be the well- 
known professor of Yale, Dr. D. 
C. Macintosh. The author divides 
the small volume into three 
parts: first, the Introduction, in 
which Professor Macintosh’s own 
words are borrowed to relate 
certain religious experiences 
through which he passed in his 
middle and later teen ages. The 
autobiographical material is in- 
teresting when read at the be- 
ginning of the volume, but one 
wonders why accounts of a man’s 
early religious life should preface 
a statement and criticism of that 
man’s mature philosophy, unless 
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the purpose is that which appar- 
ently motivated it in this case: 
to damn certain philosophical 
tenets by criticising them as 
religious; second, an exposition 
of Professor Macintosh’s meta- 
physics and epistemology; and 
third, the author’s criticism of 
these metaphysical and episte- 
mological views. 

One can learn much of the 
metaphysical views of Professor 
Macintosh in these few pages. 
The following are the major 
problems expounded: The one 
and the many, evolution, tele- 
ology, miracles, revelation and 
the problem of evil. Epistemo- 
logically it is held that Macintosh 
followed J. S. Mills’ proofs of 
verification. But in addition, 
Macintosh held to the theory of 
representational pragmatism 
which may be stated as follows: 

If any judgment is really 
true, the presumption is in 
favor of its predicate al- 
ways remaining the idea 
which will represent the 
reality sufficiently for all 
purposes which ought to be 
recognized in making the 
judgment. (21) 

It is further stated that “the 
distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities is perhaps 
the heart of Critical Monism in 
epistemology, secondary 
qualities are created while pri- 
mary qualities are revealed.” 
(27-28) 

The author criticizes adversely 
every doctrine which he takes up 
for discussion. The arguments 
of Macintosh are shown to be 
“inconsistent,” “appealing to 
faith rather than to reason,” 
“question-begging and circular,” 
and “practical” and “psychologi- 
cal” but not “logical” and “con- 
sistent.” 

The critic claims that “Dr. 
Macintosh is a thoroughgoing 
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realist” (30) but that finding 
that the intermediate stages of 
Realism were inadequate, he 
went on to a new position which 
Professor Macintosh, himself, 
described as Critical Monism. 
The position, the writer believes, 
is untenable. A careful reading 
of the volume will give one some 
general idea of the major ideas 
of Professor Macintosh’s thought. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


Old Testamentism 


FEAR AND TREMBLING. By Soren 
Kierkegaard; translated by Robert 
Payne. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. xv, 192. $2.50. 


Of Kierkegaard’s Fear and 
Trembling, the translator writes 
that though it is one of the short- 
est of Kierkegaard’s books it is 
one of the best. It is said to con- 
tain a kind of concentration of 
his spirit which is expressed in 
his other works and is therefore 
one of. the best introductions to 
the thought of the great Danish 
philosopher. One of the most 
surprising of modern renais- 
sances is the new interest in 
Kierkegaard almost a century 
after the close of his earthly 
career. This in itself discloses 
something vital, some unusual 
insights into human values which 
cause a man to enlarge his in- 
fluence by his writings long after 
the living voice is stilled. Fear 
and Trembling is a series of 
meditations and homilies on the 
different phases—religious, 
philosophical, and mystical—of 
Abraham’s sacrificial offer of 
Isaac. These are based on a pro- 
found sentiment of the holiness 
of God and the sense of religious 
awe. In this respect it seems to 
us to partake more of the old 
Testament and Judaic spirit 
than of the New. The book will 
have a wide reading both be- 
cause it represents one of the 
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English translations of a great 
philosopher and theologian and 
because the interest of totali- 
tarian religion such as is repre- 
sented in Barthianism is just 
now in process of revival. The 
reviewer’s indifference to the 
work would be cited by his fun- 
damentalistic friends as an evi- 
dence of depravity but strive as 
best he can to enjoy and appre- 
ciate he can but feel its in- 
congruity with the gospel of the 
Man of Nazareth. He is even 
more at sea in attempting to 
consider it, as the notes suggest, 
as an interpretation of personal 
feeling over the frustration of 


the love affair with Regine 
Olson. ve a 
A Prophet in the East 


EASTERN RELIGIONS AND WEST- 
ERN THOUGHT. By S. Radhakrish- 
nan. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. xiii, 394. $5.00. 


Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought by Sir Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan is a book to delight 
the minds of those who pray for 
world understanding and of en- 
couragement to those who pray 
for the coming of the kingdom 
of God. 

The first impression gained as 
one reads the early chapters is 
that here is a prophetic thinker. 
Not prophetic in the sense of 
soothsaying but in the meaning 
of the Hebrew prophets, whose 
chief characteristic was spiritual 
insight into the meaning of their 
times and the courage to pro- 
claim the truth as they saw it. 

Such honesty could not have 
been easy in a lesser spirit, for 
Professor Radhakrishnan has 
been honored by the West above 
most of his countrymen. 
Knighted, degreed, elected to an 
Oxford professorship, and re- 
- eently chosen a Fellow of the 
British Academy, nevertheless he 
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does not hesitate to tell the west- 
ern world what is the matter 
with it, nor in particular to name 
the weaknesses of the British in 
their foreign policy. 

Of course, certain proponents 
of the West will hasten to con- 
demn any criticism but let them 
hesitate and hesitate to ponder, 
for here is a man who speaks the 
truth in love and we have much 
to learn. With all this the think- 
ing men of the West will find 
themselves in major agreement 
with what is written here and to 
them Radhakrishnan will be- 
come the voice of their own deep 
convictions. 

Especially cogent is the au- 
thor’s understanding of the moti- 
vating forces of our own times. 
These he characterizes chiefly 
as: “Uncertainty, a fundamental 
agnosticism, a sense of uneasi- 
ness that we are hastening con- 
fusedly to unknown ends.” (18) 
He goes on to show how Greek 
civilization came to an end 
“mainly on account of its adher- 
ence to the false religion of 
patriotism.” (7) Here he finds 
the basis of that national totali- 
tarianism which is destroying 
the present order. But while 
many men are looking to organi- 
zation, socialism, communism, 
capitalism, nationalism, coopera- 
tives, to solve the present dis- 
tress he sees that “society can be 
remade only by changing men’s 
hearts and minds.” (3). To this 
end he declares: 

We cannot live by instinct, 
habit, or emotion. We need 
a rational faith to sustain a 
new order of life and rescue 
us from our mental fog and 
spiritual anxiety. (19) 

He does not leave us in utter 
despair for he further writes: 

The collapse of a civiliza- 
tion built on the audacities 
of speculative doubt, moral 
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impressionism, and the 
fierce and confused enthusi- 
asm of races and nations 
need not dishearten us, for 
it has in it elements of an 
antisocial, antimoral char- 
acter, which deserve to per- 
ish. (33) 

Personalists will rejoice at the 
clear-cut distinctions concerning 
personality which mark the au- 
thor as one of their own. ‘What 
is our true self?” he asks and 
replies: 

Every man by merging 
his will in the will of God, 
by losing his self in sub- 
mission to God, finds the 
truth of his own self. (97) 

. The self is assumed to 
be that which remains iden- 
tical in the varied experi- 
ences of life. (122) ... The 
self is more than the ego; 
personality is truly a mask. 
The self is the silent eternal 
witness, a light which no 
power can extinguish, whose 
attributes are truth and 
beauty, peace and wisdom, 
our true being which we do 
not perceive on account of 
the cloud of ignorance which 
covers our eyes. (123) . 
This persisting self which i is 
universal seer to all things 
seen, this essential aware- 
ness which nothing has the 
power to suppress, which 
knows nothing of having 
been born as it knows 
nothing of dying, which is 
the basis of all knowledge, 
of dreams and ecstasies, is, 
says Samkara, not capable 
of proof, nor does it need 
any, for it is self-proven. 
Though itself inconceivable 
it is the ground of every 
possibility of conceiving, of 
every act of knowledge. 
Even he who denies it pre- 
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supposes it in so far as he 
thinks. (26) 

He sees man as the unique 
product of nature but put here to 
cooperate in the building of a 
better world. 

The uniqueness of man 
among all the products of 
nature lies in this, that in 
him nature seeks to exceed 
itself consciously, no longer 
by an automatic or uncon- 
scious activity, but by a 
mental and spiritual effort. 
(37) 

This better world which men 
seek cannot come until man co- 
operates with God by yielding 
himself to the Divine Will. 

To make this complete 
subjection of the whole per- 
sonality to the divine a 
settled habit, a permanent 
condition, and not merely a 
fleeting and transitory epi- 
sode, is the aim of religious 
discipline. Ecstasy or emo- 
tional excitement is not the 
goal of religious striving. 
The unitive life, the integra- 
tion of the self which the 
contact brings, must become 
an abiding possession of the 
soul. (51-2) 

Our principal point of disa- 
greement with his interpretation 
of the self in its relation with 
God lies in the author’s descrip- 
tion of this relationship as “an 
increasing impersonality through 
the unifying of the self with a 
greater than the self.’ (48) Here 
the quarrel is likely to be one of 
words and emphases rather than 
of facts. The Oriental seems to 
delight in “impersonalism” while 
the Occidental abhors it. To the 
Western theist this that Radha- 
krishnan calls impersonality is 
the highest and completest per- 
sonality. As one is never free 
except in doing the good so also 
he is never free except in obedi- 
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ence to the Divine Will. Complete 
obedience to that Will would be 
complete freedom. Man reaches 
his highest self-realization when 
his own will, his voluntary inter- 
ests and loves are in keeping 
with God’s will. Then alone at 
last he reaches the highest type 
of self-expression. This does not 
mean to lose his self-identity but 
to raise it to the highest degree. 
We are sure Professor Radha- 
krishnan will agree with this in 
effect if not in words but the 
words seem important to us be- 
cause they have a bearing on a 
thousand other matters of theis- 
tic thought. 

There are many points of this 
really great book which one 
would wish to emphasize. The 
author shows an identity of 
thought with that which most 
intellectual Christians hold con- 
cerning God, the kingdom of 
God and the meaning of the 
religious life. 

An important phase of his 
work is an exposé of the totali- 
tarian and reactionary nature of 
Barthian theology which every 
Christian should thoughfully 
read. His criticism is much more 
illuminating than the average 
Christian comment on Barth 
which seems in great part to 
have been written under the 
blanket of fear of being charged 
with unorthodoxy. Of this move- 
ment he writes: 

Karl Barth may have the 
support of rigid minds, but 
the general Christian tradi- 
tion is not with him. (343) 
The weakness of these nar- 
row orthodoxies is a spirit- 
ual cowardice, the failure to 
face realities. They are 
likely to destroy religion al- 
together. (285) 

In spite of our great admiration 
_ for Albert Schweitzer whom we 
consider one of the world’s great 
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living personalities we must ad- 
mit that Radhakrishnan’s points 
against Schweitzer’s misrepre- 
sentations of the Indian religion 
are for the most part well taken. 
However we feel that his defense 
of Hinduism comes short at 
times of that temper which he 
would evoke in Western apolo- 
getics. He seems sometimes to 
be a special pleader. However, 
this doubtless grows out of a 
deep understanding of India and 
a love for her institutions and 
should not be held as disparage- 
ment of a great appeal for a uni- 
versal religious understanding 
as the hope of the world. 

We cannot do better than to 
close this review with the au- 
thor’s own words: 

Faith is a living respond- 
ing of the soul to God.... 
Unless we are straining to- 
wards perfection, we have 
forfeited our manhood... . 
Those who tell us that, if 
only we believe our mental 
histories will end, our spirit- 
ual journeys will be over, do 
not understand the life of 
religion. ... We must live 
our lives on the highest 
plane of self-criticism and 
human aspiration. ... Truth 
requires no other authority 
than that which it contains 
within itself. (337) ... The 
whole cosmic process has 
for its consummation a king- 
dom of ends, whose realiza- 
tion is contingent on human 
effort. (395) ... May we not 
strivefor a philosophy which 
will combine the best of 
European humanism and 
Asiatic religion, a philoso- 
phy profounder and more 
living than either, endowed 
with greater spiritual and 
ethical force, which will 
conquer the hearts of men 
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and compel peoples to ac- 
knowledge its sway. (259) 
R. T. F. 


An Observant Tarheel 


SON OF CAROLINA. By Augustus W. 
Long. Duke University Press, Durham, 
North Carolina. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


Since his boyish eyes gazed at 
Joe Johnston’s army in Chapel 
Hill in its final retreat before 
Sherman, Augustus W. Long, the 
author of Son of Carolina, has 
been a keen observer of men and 
conditions. He graduated from 
the University of North Caro- 
lina, attended Johns Hopkins 
and Harvard, did some news- 
paper work, taught at Old 
Trinity, Wofford, Lawrenceville 
School, and Princeton, and edited 
anthologies. He knew intimately 
such men as Edwin A. Alder- 
man, Walter H. Page, Childs and 
Kittredge of Harvard, Henry 
van Dyke, and Woodrow Wilson. 
His comments on life and trends 
from Reconstruction days to the 
present is revealing. His utter- 
ances regarding Negroes and the 
improved relations of the white 
race with the black are especially 
penetrating. 

Garland Greever. 


The Kingdom of Mind 
and Persons 
MY MIND A KINGDOM. By George 


Thomas. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

JOSEPH RITSON: SCHOLAR-AT- 
ARMS. By Bertrand H. Bronson. Uni- 
versity of California Press, musgtth 
Cal. 2 vols. Pp. xvii, 819. $7.50 

THE PRIVILEGE OF AGE. By Vida 
Scudder. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 319. $3.50. 

TRUE HUMANISM. By Jacques Mari- 
tain, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. xvii, 304. 


My Mind a Kingdom is the 
diary of George Thomas reciting 
the events of his life and re- 
counting his thoughts day by day 
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during the year nineteen hun- 
dred thirty-five. It has been re- 
marked that any author would 
be certain of a wide reading 
public under at least two condi- 
tions: that he would relate his 
total experiences just as they 
actually occurred and that he 
have the ability to describe them 
realistically. People have a curi- 
osity to learn just how others 
live. 

But this is the diary of an 
unusual person. Born in a fam- 
ily of meager economic circum- 
stances where the father worked 
at night and slept during the day 
and where at least three of the 
children were crippled physically 
including the author, it is extra- 
ordinary that one should record 
personal and family experiences 
for at least a whole year. But 
more than that, a sustained spirit 
of optimism and courage pro- 
vides a gallant background for 
unexpected fiashes of beauty and 
value which frequently break 
through the daily routine. The 
following, dated February 11, 
taken more or less at random, is 
illustrative: 

The anti-God campaign in 
Russia has always rather 
amused me.... My friends 
began full of horror about 
it, but I said that there was 
little to be afraid of ... so 
far as I understand philoso- 
phy it is impossible that an 
anti-God campaign can suc- 
ceed or ee any real 
danger. ... In practice, any- 
thing in government that 
conflicts with or attempts to 
eliminate the personal, pri- 
vate, instinctive principles 
of human nature is bound to 
fail. 

The variety of themes touched 
upon is as broad as the reaches 
of a mind free from regular 
occupation to ramble at its will 
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during an entire year. The vol- 
ume is well suited to stimulate 
thought during meditation. It 
would make an excellent and 
appropriate gift. Its binding and 
format are attractive. 

PER 


As one takes out of their box 
these two imposing volumes, 
Joseph Ritson: Scholar-at-Arms, 
he is tempted to ask, “What! 
Another big book on a compara- 
tive nonentity?”’ For Joseph 
Ritson is known today only to 
special students of a restricted 
period of English literature. The 
question is all the more pertinent 
since it had been thought that 
Professor Henry A. Burd has 
paid the final honors to Ritson in 
his careful biography published 
in 1916. The author of the pres- 
ent work is at some pains to 
defend the issuance of so volumi- 
nous a study that might seem to 
duplicate the labor of Professor 
Burd. Whether one feels that 
the author has justified himself 
will depend on his interest in 
Ritson and his love of fine books. 

Joseph Ritson (1752-1803) was 
really an attorney turned liter- 
ary scholar. Though he fulfilled 
punctiliously his duties as Bailiff 
of the Savoy, it is obvious that 
the great joy of his life was 
found in taking up the cudgels 
on behalf of scholarly accuracy 
and in attack upon several men 
of note whom he considered 
guilty of betraying the sacred 
cause of scholarship. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Bronson 
divides his work into two parts. 
Part One constitutes the biogra- 
phy of Ritson; Part Two is en- 
titled “Controversies.” Each part 
is minutely detailed, with abund- 
ant quotations from the corre- 
spondence of Ritson’s contempo- 
_ yaries that should answer almost 
every possible question that the 
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reader might ask. The life of 
Ritson was not particularly 
eventful, but the character of the 
man was sufficiently eccentric to 
give interest to an otherwise dull 
narrative. The student of litera- 
ture will find rather special ap- 
peal in the various chapters in 
Part Two, dealing successively 
with Ritson’s attack upon Thomas 
Warton’s History of Hnglish 
Poetry, the various editors of 
Shakespeare, and Bishop Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. A final lengthy chapter 
on Ritson’s activities as Bailiff 
of the Savoy does not properly 
belong here but has been in- 
cluded as an example of the ex- 
ercise of his critical powers in 
the field of law. 

Though it may be questioned 
whether so voluminous and 
painstaking a work was really 
justified, one cannot but admire 
the skill with which the book has 
been written and published. It is 
a delight even to read dull foot- 
notes when they are so beauti- 
fully printed. A very extensive 
bibliography .and several finely 
chosen illustrations serve to ren- 
der more useful and attractive a 
work which in itself is an exam- 
ple of that solid scholarship that 
Ritson championed all his life. 


Louis Wann. 


The Privilege of Age ranges 
over a variety of subjects drawn 
from wide experiences and much 
reflection. Travels, reading, a 
large acquaintance both with the 
contemporary world and with 
the past, meditation upon what 
Miss Scudder has seen and 
known, and the necessity under 
which she has labored as a 
teacher of focussing the results 
of her experience and her medi- 
tations have all contributed to 
these essays. Add to this the fact 
that her mind, like good wine, 
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has become more mellow and 
more richly flavored, rather than 
thinner and embittered, by age, 
and you have the reasons for a 
wise and urbane book that af- 
fords the reader the privilege of 
sharing the privileges Miss Scud- 
der has created for herself in the 
course of a long and useful life. 
Plato, Lenin, St. Francis of 
Assisi, academic freedom, paci- 
fism, Christianity, to mention 
some of the subjects of her dis- 
cussion are weighed in the scales 
of justice that is not blind, but 
tolerant, discriminating, and in- 
telligent. B. A. G. Fuller. 


True Humanism is the pro- 
gram of a French Catholic who 
boldly and with conviction 
sweeps aside recent and present 
Humanism as negative and inva- 
lid, and pleads for the domina- 
tion of a world-wide view which 
to him means true Humanism. 
According to the author, “hu- 
manism is inseparable from civi- 
lization and culture.” (xii) 

It tends to render man 
more truly human and to 
make his original greatness 
manifest by causing him to 
participate in all that can 
enrich him in nature and in 
history. (xii) 

But humanism in the past has 
missed its way because it has 
been “anti-religious” (xiv), “‘an- 
thropocentric” (16), “for which 
the spirit of the Renaissance and 
that of the Reformation were 
primarily responsible.” (19) The 
tragedy of man in the modern 
age is rationalism, which 

set up a proud and splendid 
image of the personality of 
man, inviolable .. . good in 
essence .. . and condemned 
any intervention from out- 
side in this perfect and 
sacred universe. (20) 

The centrality of this tragedy 
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resulted also in the tragedy of 
culture and the tragedy of God, 
with the final outcome being the 
Absolute of Man and pure athe- 
ism. The most notable example 
of this kind of humanism in the 
world today is found in Russia 
in the form of communism which 
claims to be a complete philoso- 
phy of life. That is to say, athe- 
ism is not an inference or acci- 
dent of communism but is inher- 
ent in its basic postulates. 
Sovietism claims to re- 
veal to man the meaning of 
his existence, to answer all 
the fundamental questions 
which are set by life, and 
which manifests an un- 
equalled power of totali- 
tarian inclusiveness. (28) 
Contrary to this view the au- 
thor pleads for a new humanism 
whose characteristics impose 
such a divergence from human- 
ism as commonly known as to 
question the wisdom of using the 
name humanism at all. This new 
outlook is positively theistic, in- 
stitutional, and thoroughly Chris- 
tian. Although one may embrace 
these qualities in other contexts, 
it is debatable whether an apol- 
ogy for Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity, or Protestant Christian- 
ity for that matter, should be 
clothed in terms and doctrines 
imported from alien realms of 
discourse to convey points of 
view which in their conventional 
putting may have become inap- 
propriate or obsolete. This criti- 
cism does not affect the context 
of the volume. Much of it is 
valuable and worthy, but the 
feeling arises that the author is 
defending a rather orthodox doc- 
trine of Christianity by relating 
it to a point of view that may 
inspire curiosity and gain a 
wider reading public. 
A vast amount of erudition and 
deep penetrating insight is here 
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displayed. Medieval thought is 
seen in its relation to that of 
today. The reign of science, 
Barthian theology, totalitarian- 
ism, atheism, rationality and the 
course of the world are criticised 
or rejected. One who holds the 
ethical interpretation of the 
kingdom of God, will not be 
pleased with the author’s posi- 
tion that this kingdom “‘will come 
at the end of history, at that 
hour of resurrection of the dead 
to which all history leads.” (52) 
This radical position is modified 
later, however, where it is writ- 
ten that “the Church is already 
the commencement of the King- 
dom of God in its beginning in 
time.” (94) 

The volume is interesting and 
timely, and, although its influ- 
ence upon changing the course of 
humanism will probably be neg- 
ligible, its reading is worth 
while. Pee. 


Completion of a Great Work 


CENSUS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAIS- 
SANCE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Volume II. Volume III (Indices). By 
Seymour de Ricci with the assistance of 
W.J. Wilson. H. W. Wilson and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xviii, 70-294; 
vi, 222, respectively. $7.50 and $3.00 
respectively. 


Letters from Mary Queen of 
Scots written, while imprisoned, 
to Catherine de’ Medici and 
Charles IX, many letters written 
by Elizabeth, and letters signed 
by three wives (and the signa- 
ture of a fourth) of Henry VIII 
only begin to suggest the great 
wealth of research material that 
has migrated westward to this 
country during the past century. 
Included in this movement is a 
map drawn in Italy in 1501 
showing Terra de Cuba, Terra 
Laboratis, and other parts of the 
American coasts. There is a copy 
of the book of privileges granted 
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Columbus, with marginal notes 
written in his hand, and thou- 
sands of other historically im- 
portant legal, religious and social 
documents. 

Fifteen thousand of these 
items are described and located 
in the Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada. 
Holdings in 494 libraries (278 of 
them privately owned) are cata- 
logued. The term “manuscript” 
as used in the title includes writ- 
ten documents of every kind, 
with the sole exception of in- 
scriptions on stone, metal or 
other hard substance. Letters, 
charters and deeds are included, 
but as often as not are treated 
in groups. Former owners of 
each item are traced in so far as 
is possible. 

The work was begun in 1929 
and the third and last volume, 
the Index, has just been com- 
pleted. Volume I contains 7,000 
items to be found in collections 
in Alabama—Massachusetts; the 
8,000 items in Volume II are lo- 
cated in Michigan-Canada. The 
Census was conducted under the 
auspices of The American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies who ap- 
pointed Seymour de Ricci of 
Paris, internationally recognized 
as an authority on manuscripts 
of the period, as editor, and Dr. 
W. J. Wilson, who had recently 
completed researches in the Kuro- 
pean field, as assistant editor. 


Explorations in Personality 

And Philosophy 

EXPLORATIONS IN PERSONALITY. 
By Henry A. Murray, M.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xiv, 761. 
$3.50. 

THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF SAN- 
TAYANA. By Milton Karl Munitz. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. vii, 116. $1.75. 

THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
SPACE. By Christopher Browne Gar- 
nett, Jr. Columbia University Press, 
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1939, New York. Pp. xi, 287. $3.50. 

THE LOGIC OF LANGUAGE. By James 
MacKaye. Dartmouth College Publica- 
tions, Hanover, New Hampshire. Pp. 
303. $3. 50. 


Explorations in Personality is 
an extensive report, largely from 
the pen of Henry A. Murray of 
the Harvard Psychological Clinic, 
of a study in personology (the 
science of human personality). 
Comprising the main findings of 
a three year investigation of fifty 
men of college age by twenty- 
eight psychologists, including 
three practicing physicians and 
four psycho-analysts, it attempts 
a fresh, independent, and co- 
operative attack upon the prob- 
lem What is the nature of 
man? Three questions were 
held paramount in the study: 
What are the general principles 
and variables governing human 
behavior? What variables are 
most significant in the analysis 
and description of personality? 
What methods are most effective 
in the study of personology? The 
psychological viewpoint adopted 
by the experimenters is central- 
istic, hormic, dynamic, personal- 
istic, rather than behavioristic 
and peripheralistic. The indi- 
vidual is conceived as an organic 
whole, directional or finalistic, 
rather than mechanistic, in char- 
acter. The basic categories con- 
sequently are well-being, desire, 
need, drive, feeling, ego ideal, 
and the like, rather than native 
and conditioned reflex arcs. Ac- 
tion, in brief, is generally indica- 
tive of dynamic needs rather than 
mere physiological mechanisms: 
“A need is more ‘important’ than 
an action pattern. ... Without 
a concept of motivating forces 
most of the phenomena of abnor- 
mal psychology would be wholly 

unintelligible.” (65f) Contrary 
to the dominant tradition of uni- 
versity psychology, which em- 
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phasizes sensation and intellec- 
tion, this study concentrates upon 
an exploration of the field of 
emotion. Some forty variables of 
personality are listed and illus- 
trated by case material. A con- 
siderable portion of this exten- 
sive volume is devoted to a de- 
scription of the various methods 
used by the experimenters. Aside 
from certain special studies in- 
cluded in the general problem, 
but omitted here, it is concluded 
that the most valuable contribu- 
tion made by the project was its 
general plan of action. Most 
fruitful of all was the Thematic 
Apperception Test, in which in- 
ventive stories of the subject ex- 
plain pictures presented to him. 
This method is efficient in secur- 
ing access to both inhibited and 
unconscious material within the 
individual without the tedious 
and commonly impracticable ex- 
ploratory methods of the psycho- 
analysts. While this study has 
required the creation and em- 
ployment of a new technical 
vocabulary, which provides a 
stumbling block to the reader, it 
will be found fruitful to those 
interested in a deeper knowledge 
of human nature, as well as 
those technicians interested in 
practical techniques for the sur- 
vey and exploration of person- 
ality. And at the same time it is 
a straw that indicates which way 
the wind is turning in psychol- 
ogy. The physiological man as a 
technological device and a specu- 
lative myth now seems to be 
losing its recent unrivaled pres- 
tige. Personalistic psychology 
seems definitely on the upswing. 


Wilbur Long. 


In The Moral Philosophy of 
Santayana, Milton Munitz dis- 
entwines and clearly elucidates 
two distinct philosophies of life 
found in the writings of this out- 
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standing naturalist. The one is 
worldly, naturalistic, hu- 
manistic, Aristotelian; the 
other otherworldly, super- 
natural, dualistic, Platonic. 
... The one is a morality of 
humanism and _ intelligent 
practice, the essence of 
Greek ethics; the other is an 
ethics of quietism and resig- 
nation, insight animated by 
a spirit of disillusionment 
and irony, the essence of 
oriental mysticism. (109) 
These two standpoints, it is con- 
tended, are mutually exclusive 
and incompatible. Mr. Munitz 
prefers the Aristotelian Santa- 
yana, contending that this aspect 
of his thought “will win for him 
the respect and admiration which 
its penetrating vision, sanity, 
and comprehensiveness deserve.” 
(109) What the writer has failed 
to grasp, however, is the fact 
that Santayana’s two views of 
life are mutually incompatible 
only as oppositions in a single 
dialectical development of 
thought. By the inerrant logic 
of fact, and Mr. Santayana is too 
honest and clean a thinker to 
escape it, defeatism of world- 
renunciation and disillusionment 
is only the dialectical outcome of 
a confident, purely worldly view 
of existence. Santayana has 
passed from thesis (humanistic 
naturalism) to antithesis (Bud- 
dhist renunciation), but he has 
not arrived at a satisfactory syn- 
thesis. Defeatism, I contend, is 
the inescapable outcome of any 
ethics not solidly based on a the- 
istic interpretation of life and of 
reality. Of this fact Santayana’s 
spiritual quest is a perfect illus- 
tration. However, if this seems 
an idle prejudice on the part of 
the reviewer, the reader is in- 
vited to read Mr. Munitz’s book 
and decide for himself. oo) 
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The Kantian Philosophy of 
Space is a detailed study and 
critical analysis of the chrono- 
logical development of Kant’s 
views in relation to his predeces- 
sors Leibniz, Newton and Clarke. 

While Newton’s treatment of 
the philosophy of space is frag- 
mentary, his theories had much 
influence on Kant, particularly 
through Euler’s exposition of the 
Newtonian theory of Absolute 
space. In the famous correspond- 
ence between Clarke and Leibniz 
Clarke elaborated the doctrine 
that space is a property of God, 
namely, his infinity and eternity. 
This view was opposed by Leib- 
niz who held that space does not 
contain God physically but God 
includes space logically, and 
maintained the position that 
space is an order of co-existences. 

In 1747 Kant believed in the 
three dimensionality of space 
and that it is derived from a 
tendency of the imagination. At 
the same time he derived the 
nature of space from the laws of 
motion. In 1764 he held that 
both the laws of motion and 
space are derived from sense 
experience, but at this time he 
held to the incompatible posi- 
tions that the procedures of 
mathematics and sense experi- 
ence are identical and both are 
synthetic; that there are no 
necessary conclusions in experi- 
ence; and that there are neces- 
sary conclusions in mathematics. 
In 1768 he held to a Newtonian 
theory of space. The necessary 
nature of geometrical truths re- 
fer to real space, hence truths 
of mechanics concerning moving 
bodies in space are necessary 
rather than contingent. By the 
year 1769 Kant had formulated 
his theory so that subsequent 
work was but further elabora- 
tion or retraction. He now ar- 
rived at the view that space is a 
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pure intuition under the influence 
of Euler. In 1770 he held that 
synthetic a priori truths are not 
merely found in pure geometry, 
that they are also foundin applied 
science, and in this he was dis- 
agreeing with Newton, who held 
the position that in science there 
can never be demonstrative cer- 
tainty, but only inductive gener- 
alization. Kant confused the non- 
empirical source of space with 
its necessary nature, and hence 
with the necessary validity of 
the truths flowing from it. In 
the Aesthetic in 1781 the follow- 
ing arguments appear. Space is 
nonempirical and different from 
general conceptions hence a pure 
intuition; space is a necessary 
representation a priori; space is 
represented as an infinite mag- 
nitude given ; space is temporally 
prior to “all perception of an 
object.” 

In the Analytic he abandons 
the theory of the temporal pri- 
ority of space to sense percep- 
tion, also other arguments of the 
Aesthetic are threatened by his 
doctrine of the synthesis begin- 
ning with the parts. 

The conclusion to this part is 
that Kant failed to unify his doc- 
trine of space in the Critique in 
that he was trying to show that 
space is prior temporally or logi- 
cally to the sensuous manifold 
and yet that it presupposes a 
synthesis. 

In a concluding chapter a com- 
parison is made between Kantian 
conclusions on space and those of 
contemporary writers: S. Alex- 
ander, Whitehead and C. D. 
Broad. The valuable feature of 
this book is in its treatment of 
the development of Kant’s theory 
of space in chronological order, 
and also in the fact that the 
problem is isolated from much 
confusing detail. Incidentally this 
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feature adds to the difficulty of 
the literary style of the book. 


Herbert L. Searles. 


The voluminous current litera- 
ture on the problem of meaning 
is further enriched by The Logic 
of Language, which might also 
be described as a study in the 
theory of intelligibility. The first 
chapter claims no originality, 
being but an account of elemen- 
tary logical material necessary 
to an understanding of what 
follows. Two chapters on mean- 
ing illustrate the difficulties ex- 
perienced historically, especially 
by philosophers because of the 
inadequacies of language for 
philosophical expression. The 
principle of freedom in definition 
as a means of avoiding ambigu- 
ity is invoked, providing the 
definitions correspond as closely 
as practicable to customary ones. 
The solution of difficulties con- 
nected with expressing and in- 
ferring correct meanings in com- 
munication depend upon learning 
correct methods of establishing 
authentic meanings. It is held 
that the possibility of adequate 
connotative definition must in 
the last analysis rest upon the 
possibility of denotative defini- 
tion. 

The discussion of ambiguity 
and its avoidance is rendered 
especially lucid by numerous ex- 
amples of classical ambiguities 
in the history of thought, and a 
method of analysis is suggested 
to bring out the different hidden 
meanings so that any question 
may be answered either posi- 
tively or negatively. The famous 
problem proposed to William 
James “does the man go around 
the squirrel” is typical of many 
similar questions which cannot 
be answered until proper distinc- 
tions are made. 

The last two chapters are per- 
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haps the most original in which 
the questions are asked—what 
do we mean by the nature of the 
nature of things, and what do we 
mean by the nature of existence. 
The inquiry into the nature of 
things is complicated by the con- 
fusion of definitive propositions 
which seek to express what a 
thing is, with material proposi- 
tions which seek to express the 
truth about things. It is proposed 
that the most effective way to 
discover the nature of things is a 
process of discovering the con- 
notation by means of the denota- 
tion. In the discussion of the 
problem of what it means for 
something to exist, it is suggested 
that the denotative definition be 
arrived at first by enumerating 
specimens of existence over 
against non-existences, then from 
the denotative definition attempt 
to infer the connotative defini- 
tion by discovering what combi- 
nation of qualities is common to 
all specimens of existents, but 
not in the group of non-existents. 
This connotation will be found 
to be observability by beings 
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qualified to observe the species 
referred to. The method is by 
way of illustration applied to the 
traditional dispute between Real- 
ism and Idealism as to whether 
matter exists. Definitional syn- 
thesis and analysis discloses two 
meanings to each term. Phe- 
nomenal existence is confused 
with noumenal existence. It is 
concluded that the dispute is due 
to the fact that the question is 
formulated as a single question 
and thus is impossible to answer. 
A couple of ambiguities are dis- 
guised as a contradiction. 

The thesis of this book is that 
before we can hope to answer 
any question we must know ex- 
actly what it is we are trying to 
answer. In the present era of 
confusion of tongues, and highly 
organized propaganda, this is an 
end devoutly to be sought by 
philosophers and laymen alike. 
Fortunately this book on intel- 
ligibility is itself highly intelligi- 
ble and can be read with profit 
by the average intelligent reader. 


H. LS. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DEWEY, 1882-1939. By Milton 
Halsey Thomas. Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. 
xviii, 246. $3.00. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By E. F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


AND ANOTHER MARY: Faith’s Victory Over Death. By P. G. S. 
Hopwood. Fleming H. Revell, New York. Pp. 122. $1.25. 


COSMIC RAYS. By R.A. Millikan. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. vii, 184. $2.50. 


CENSUS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Volumes II and III (Indices). By Seymour de Ricci with the 
assistance of W. J. Wilson. H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 
Volume II, pp. xviii, 70-2345; $7.50. Volume III, pp. vi, 222; 
$3.00. Reviewed in this issue. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Emory S. 
Bogardus. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. Pp. 
viii, 564. $3.50. 


ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS. By Leland J. Gordon. Ameri- 
can Book Company, Cincinnati. Pp. x, 638. $3.00. 

EDMUND HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY. By E. Parl Welch. 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. Pp. 100. 
$1.25. 

EXERCISES IN REASONING: With an Outline of Logic. The 
Century Philosophy Series. By Roger W. Holmes. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. Pp. vii, 131. 90c. 

GEORGE HOLMES HOWISON, PHILOSOPHER AND TEACH- 
ER. By John Wright Buckham and George Malcolm Stratton. 
University of California Press, Berkeley. Pp. xiii, 418. $2.50. 
Reviewed in previous number. 

GOD AND THE COSMIC ORDER. By Louis F. Anderson. Mr. 
Alan C. Reiley, 270 Seaman Avenue, New York. Pp. 157. 
LOGIC AND THE COSMIC ORDER. By Louis F. Anderson. Mr. 

Alan C. Reiley, 270 Seaman Avenue, New York. Pp. 92. 

THE HUMAN MEANING OF SCIENCE. The John Calvin 
McNair Lectures. By Arthur H. Compton. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. Pp. xii, 88. $1.00. 


THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE. By Maz Otto. F. S. Crofts, New 
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JESUS AND EARTHQUAKES: The Two Greatest Forces in the 
World: Ethical and Material. By F. #. Austin. The Author, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. Pp. 91. $1.00. 

A forced and fanciful connection attempted between forces that seem 
unconnectible. 

MEN OF POWER: Lenin; Gandhi; Trudeau; Stevenson. Volume 


V. By Fred Eastman. The Cokesbury Press, Nashville. Pp. - 
224. $1.50. 


MODERN MAN AND THE CROSS. By John C. Schroeder. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 168. $1.50. 


OUR HUMAN TRUTHS. By F. C. S. Schiller. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. x, 271. $2.50. 


THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. Translated by Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh. E. P. Dutton Company, New York. Pp. 59. $1.00. 


PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS PHILOSOPHERS WHO WERE ALSO 
MATHEMATICIANS. Biographical Accounts by Cassius 
Jackson Keyser. Scripta Mathematica, Amsterdam and 186 
Streets, New York. XII portraits and sketches. $3.00. 


Added to the former portfolio of famous mathematicians we have now 
what will delight philosophers, Portraits of Famous Philosophers Who Were 
Also Mathematicians. As every lover of philosophy who has attempted to 
gather the portraits of philosophers has discovered the collection of such 
likenesses is almost impossible. This makes Professor Keyser’s collection 
not only the more noticeable but should exhaust the edition at once. Not 
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A DIGEST OF JAPANESE WAR CONDUCT. By Shuhsi Hsi, 
Ph.D. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. Pp. 102. Paper bound. 
This work will be valuable to such as have use for documented details of 
the gruesome conduct of the present war in China. It would seem that 
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ADJUSTMENT TO JESUS. Volume I. By Lawrence W. Neff. 
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the teachings of the Man of Nazareth. 
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Stimulated with the confidence of a new vision, the Editor, in 
A Call to Men of Good Will, pleads for a fresh basis of understand- 
ing among men. In addition to the basic necessity of attitude, it is 
proposed that philosophy alone may serve as the groundwork for 
common understanding and endeavor. 


Thoughts Incidental to a Poem was read at the annual meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Southern California. The 
poems of Robinson Jeffers betray a depth of understanding and 
interpretation appreciated by many of the best minds of the day. 


Readers will enjoy in this issue the first portion of Mario M. 
Rossi’s consideration of the problem of truth. The Nature of Truth 
and Lord Herbert Cherbury’s Inquiry argues that truth must be 
based upon distinctions rather than correspondences between differ- 
ent systems of philosophy. 


Growth Toward Order by Bernard Eugene Meland of Pomona 
College, Claremont, California, assures us that there exists some- 
thing beyond the here and now. Human destiny, although condi- 
tioned by facts of biology, has to do also with spiritual relations 
which challenge to high adventure. 


It is a pleasure as well as a value to have on record experiences 
of men after long years of service. Professor John Wright Buckham 
has done his readers a kindness in recording personal reminiscences 
of notable philosophers whom he has known. The principal ones 
mentioned here are George Holmes Howison, George Herbert 


Palmer, Josiah Royce, William James, Rudolph Eucken and George 
A. Gordon. 


W. H. Werkmeister in a very readable article entitled, Unified 
Science and Physicalistic Reductionism, deals with the problem of 
logical positivism so commonly discussed at the present time. Al- 
though kindly in his thinking toward the objectives of the move- 
ment, nevertheless he points out vital weaknesses. 


Students of Thomism may differ with Gerard Hinrich’s Thomists 
—Black Cat—Dark Room but they may experience difficulty in 
refuting him. Contrast between the point of view of St. Thomas 
and that of modern philosophy is set forth. 
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